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books that it displaces, at above rates. 
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Old Book... 


Maury’s Revised Manual, a book of wonderful inter- 
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Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
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SCRIPTURA EST. 
(Read at the Bridgewater Normal School Festival, July 2, 1885. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD, 

‘** Angel of Record, what employs thy pen ?”’ 

‘* A quarter-century with work full fraught, 

And all the wide results this work hath wrought ; 
Thoughts daily dropped to bloom in thoughts again, 
And lives of women true, and earnest men, 

And hosts of children those have reared and taught ; 
A thousand schools that inspiration caught 

With issues intricate beyond man’s pen.’’ 

* And when, O Angel, will this record close ?”’ 

‘* When matter, mind, or force shall cease to be, 
When fire burns not, when water no more flows, 
Nor makes its circuit through air, earth, and sea, 
When truth shall perish, or creation’s light 
Shall be withdrawn, then will I ‘finis’ write.’’ 


Bridgewater, Mass,, July 2, 1885. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— We have long had “ mental arithmetic.” We are 
now to have “eommercial geography.” It comes from 
Africa.— T he Chicago Current. 


— The Jilinois State Journal says that public improve- 
ments in hard times are “a kind of socialism that will 
bear investigation,” and agrees that the idea should be 
widely considered.. Hard times, of late years, have come 
to mean that one class gets all the money and locks it up. 
Hard times used to mean that every one was poor. 


— There is something wrong somewhere in our school 
system. We believe it to be in an overdose of system. 
With less method we would have better teachers, and with 
better teachers we would have more progressive pupils. 
Frequent recurrence to first principles is essential to the 
maintenance of a good educational system—.St. Paul 
(Minn.) Daily Globe. 


— The little things of our school system are too much 
neglected. The details of our school laws, if fully and 
faithfully carried out, would cast a better reflection on the 
system asa whole. It is not the steamboat, but the float- 
ing straw, which determines the river’s course. Let us 
attend to all the smaller duties, and the aggregate of 
results will give us less cause for complaint.—Alabama 
Teachers’ Journal. 


— Study yourself and the welfare of your pupils and 
put yourself in sympathy with them, not to the extent of 
doing the drudgery for them, but of inducing them to do 
the work for themselves. Our young people 
are looking upon education as the means which is to relieve 
them from labor. They should be taught everywhere that 
education is intended to be a preparation for labor and 
hot a relief from it.—Hon. S. M. Finger, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, North Carolina. 


— Oral teaching is not, properly speaking, the simple 
telling of a thing; for we may repeat the same words over 
and over again to the pupils of a class, and they may be 
ie from having a clear understanding of the subject, at 
ny close of our labors, as they were at the beginning. 

© effective work consists in putting the subject-matter 


before them in a simple and interesting manner; then 


edge we wish them to acquire.—Mrs. L. C. Williams, in 
Texas School Journal. 


TeacuEers’ Reapine Crrcies.—More may be confi- 
dently expected from the associations than from any other 
educational movement ever started in this country. It 
makes my heart thrill with joy to read and hear of the 
good work. These reading circles show plainly that the 
horizon is lifting, that a new day is dawning; that tens 
of thousands of honest teachers in our land are seeking 
for the truth that shall set them free. All hail to the 
teachers’ reading circles. — Col. Parker, in Practical 
Teacher. 

— Character is largely formed by thinking, and our 
thought is under our control. Right thinking is the great- 
est factor in the formation of right character. Early in 
the history of our race the wise man said, under the influ- 
ence of Divine inspiration, “As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.” Thinking is like plowing. If done strong 
and deep and well, the harvest will be corresponding. 
Let a young man, a young woman, always think pure, 
elevated, strong, noble thoughts, and a pure, elevated, 
strong, noble character will be built by that young man or 
woman.—Hon. Thomas Simpson, to the graduating class ; 
Winona Normal School, Minn. 


— Lord Ashburton, in an address to schoolmasters, said : 
‘‘No knowledge, however profound, can substitute a teacher. 
A teacher must have knowledge, as an orator must have 
knowledge, as a builder must have materials; but, as in 
choosing the builder of my house, I do not select the man 
who has the most materials in his yard, but I proceed to 
select him by reference to his skill, ingenuity, and taste,— 
so also in testing an orator or a teacher, I satisfy myself 
that they fulfill the comparatively easy condition of pos- 
sessing sufficient materials of knowledge with which to 
work ; I look then to those high and noble qualities which 
are the characteristics of their peculiar calling. There 
were hundreds at Athens who knew more than Demos- 
thenes, many at Rome that knew more than Cicero, but 
there was but one Demosthenes and one Cicero.” 


— Professor Haslam, in his address to the North Can- 
terbury Educational Institute, tells a story to show that in 
the colonies, no less than in England, it is idle to trust to 
home teaching for the moral training of children. “A class 
of children of fairly well-to-do parents were reading the 
story of Sir Philip Sydney,—how he took the cup of water 
from his own parched lips and gave it to the wounded 
soldier, saying, ‘ His necessity is greater than mine.’ The 
first comment made immediately on the conclusion of the 
story was, ‘ Please, teacher, what did he get for it?’” 
Very apposite, too, is Prof. Haslam’s rejoinder to the Pre- 
mier’s argument that New Zealand children were taught 
morality inasmuch as they were taught to obey. “At that 
rate our soldiers and sailors ought to be the most moral 
men in the world, for there is no school where obedience 
is so strictly taught as it is in the army and navy.”— 
London Journal of Education. 


— Prof. Huxley said in a recent lecture: “I have said 
before, and I repeat it here, that if a man cannot get lit- 
erary culture of the highest kind out of his Bible, and 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and Hobbes, and 
Bishop Berkeley, to mention only a few of our illustrious 
writers,—I say, if he cannot get it out of those writers, he 
cannot get it out of anything; and I would assuredly de- 
vote a very large portion of the time of every English 
child to the careful study of the models of English writing 
of such varied and wonderful kind as we possess; and, 
what is still more important and still more neglected, the 
habit of using that language with precision, and with force, 
and with art. I fancy we are almost the only nation in 
the world who seem to think that composition comes by 
nature. The French attend to their own language; the 
Germans study theirs; but Englishmen do not seem to 


leading them, 


step by step, to the discovery of the knowl- 


think it worth their while.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AT BRIDGEWATER. 


A HISTORICAL SKETOH. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN.* 


In the history of the world twenty-five years is scarcely 
an appreciable duration, but in the educational history of 
Massachusetts the quarter century now closed assumes 
most interesting proportions. For it is only fifty years 
since Massachusetts, by establishing her school fund, took 
the first step to improve her public schools, which had 
been growing poorer for a century and a half before, and 
it is only forty-six years since the first normal school in 
America was started at Lexington. 

To understand the history of the last twenty-five years 
of the life of this school we must view it in its relation to 
what had preceded, for the history of normal schools in 
Massachusetts comprises two distinct periods. 

During the first of these periods the work of the 
schools was to create a demand for professionally trained 
teachers. 

Many earnest men were working for the same end, 
but their arguments were chiefly abstract reasoning from 
general principles. These arguments might, and did, se- 
cure for normal schools a limited degree of tolerance, but 
beyond these it was necessary that the schools should send 
out men and women who should prove by ocular demon- 
stration that, other things being equal, persons who had+ 
been specially educated for the purpose could teach school 
better than those who had not been so educated. This 
work was to be done in the face not merely of indiffer- 
ence, but of active hostility. There were selfish interests 
and stupid prejudices to be overcome. But most of all, there 
was scarcely any school spirit. Consider the condition of 
the publie schools. Of all the. children of school age 
one-third were out of school in winter and two-fifths in 
summer. The amount raised by taxes for each child of 
school age was $2.30 (now $15.40). The value of all the 
school-houses was only $550,000 (now about $23,000,- 
000). Only sixty per cent. of the teachers were women, 
and their average wages was $5.38 a month (now $44.18), 
while the men received $15.44 a month (now $108.02). 

There were but fourteen high schools in the state (now 
228). There were few graded schools, and scarcely any pri- 
mary instruction. The methods of government were 
harsh and often brutal. Ina single year three hundred 
schools were broken up by the insubordination of scholars 
or the incompetence of teachers. Teachers were rarely 
examined, and in many towns the schools were seldom vis- 
ited by the committee. Worse than all, a large part of 
the people were content to have it so. 

To make a place for normal schools in such cireum- 
stances was the work which Pierce and Newman and 
Tillinghast and their immediate successors found set be- 
fore them. 

By 1860 the battle had been bravely fought and nobly 
won. More than 4,000 men and women had been sent 
out from the four schools to fight the Philistines. More 
than 1,200 of them had gone from Bridgewater. Trained 
teachers were in demand. 

In 1858 Secretary Boutwell sent circular letters to all 
the towns, asking their judgment of normal schools and 
normal teachers. Only eleven could be found willing to 
go on record as opposed to them. In this very year 1860 
the enemies of the schools made their last attack, in an 
appeal to the legislature to abolish the school-fund, the 


* At the closing exercises of the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School, a special day was devoted toa reunion, (July 2,) with appro- 
priate exercises, of the graduates of the school who had been under 
the instruction of the present efficient principal, Albert G. Boyden, 
A.M., who then completed a full quarter-century, as its chief officer 
and head. Mr. Martin, a graduate of the school and a former 
teacher in it, but now agent of the State Board of Education, read 
an exceedingly interesting and valuable address, illustrating the 
change in educational airs in the Old Bay State during this 
period. We take pleasure in presefting the first part of this paper 
to our readers in this issue, with the remainder to follow next week, 


assured that its intrinsic interest will make them unmindful of its 
length,— Eprror,. 
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Board of Education, the normal and high schools, and 
the town systems. They said there were already too 
many learned men, and colleges were a nuisance. They 
aceused the Board of Education of “ prodigating the 
people’s money ;” “ sticking their hands into the money up 
to their elbows, till their eyes stood out with fat;” and 
they demanded the abolition of all these agencies “ in 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.” The legislature gave them “leave to with- 
draw,” and no concerted attack has since been made. 


Mr. Boyden took charge of the school just as the sec- 
ond period was beginning, when the new work which 
presented itself was to supply a demand for trained 
teachers. For eleven years before, in the school and out, 
he had been at work to create the demand. There were 
two elements in the new problem,—one of quantity and 
the other of quality. The number of stadents must be 
increased. This could only be done by increasing the 
school accommodations, for the building was already too 
small for the eighty-four students who had been in at- 
tendance during the last term of Mr. Conant’s adminis- 
tration. 

Accordingly, in 1861, the school-house was enlarged by 
the addition of two wings, and within two or three years 
it was wholly refurnished. In speaking of the enlarge- 
ment the visitors say: “It has been done under the spe- 
cial supervision of Mr. Boyden, whose interest in the 
enterprise has led him, without compensation, to devote 
the entire summer vacation of the school to the work.” 
This use of summer vacations has been continued without 
interruption until the present time, and seems to be such 
a matter of course that even the visitors have ceased to 
allude to it. 

Two causes soon operated to check the growth of the 
school in numbers. The young men went to the war. 
Some of their names are on yonder tablet. Up to 1860 
forty per cent. of the students had been men. At the 
close of aterm in 1864 only six men were in school. 

Another cause was the increased expense of attendance. 
Iu 1860 the price of board in private families was $2.75 
a week, including washing; in 1865 it had risen to $4.00 
a week, without washing. 

Various devices were invented to reduce the cost of 
living. They all had one element in common. Reducing 
the cost meant reducing the living. There was a board- 
ing-club of young men, and many precious hours were 
spent in earnest discussion whether they could afford 
doughnuts twice a week or only once, and whether long, 
lean men eat more than short, thick ones, and should pay 
accordingly. 

Many of the young women boarded themselves, and it 
was no uncommon thing to see them climbing their attic 
stairs balancing an armful of oak wood on one side with 
a bucket of water on the other. 

At last even the attic accommodations of the town were 
exhausted, and in 1869 a boarding-hall was opened for 
the women, which was soon filled. In 1873 the number 
of students had so increased that the hall was enlarged 
to accommodate one hundred and forty students. 

Meantime the school had again outgrown its building. 
In 1871 the school-house was again enlarged by the addi- 
tion of the story in which we are now gathered. 

When the work of building began it seemed as if the 
grounds were ample enough for shade, for recreation, and 
for future growth. But as, one after another, the buildings 
have been increased and enlarged, the inclosing fence 
came nearer, until at last the only opportunity for young 
men and women to get their “ hour’s exercise in the open 
air” was to perambulate the well-known streets, or learn 
to fly. 

Again Mr. Boyden’s fertility of invention was equal to 
the emergency. He bought and prepared for use as 
breathing-place, drill-ground, play-ground, skating-ground, 
the beautiful park below the hall. 

It is now a necessity of the school. It belongs to Mr. 
Boyden. It should belong to the state. The alumni 
ought to take this matter in hand and secure the neces- 
sary appropriation from the legislature. 

In answer to the question, What has the school done in 
these twenty-five years to supply the demand for trained 
teachers? we answer: It has sent out more than 1,800 
students, 1,000 of whom have been graduates, and the 
sixty-seven in attendance when Mr. B. began his work as 
principal have become nearly two hundred to-day. 


But all historical development is two-fold, outward and 
inward, and the work before the new principal in 1860 
had in it a more important element than number. 

The condition of things in Massachusetts education had 
greatly changed in twenty years. The population had 
been changing from a rural to an urban one. In 1840 
there were only 44 towns, having a population of 2,500 ; 
in 1860 there were 123 such towns. This meant more 
graded schools, more high schools, more yearly schools. 
Besides this there had been a great revival of popular 
interest in the public schools. The appropriations for 
them had increased two hundred per cent. 

The normal graduates, by teaching well, had almost ev- 
erywhere raised the standard of teaching. Other teachers 
were stimulated to teach better. The examination of 
teachers was more regular and more searching. 

The effect of the normal schools in the early years was 
to show teachers how to do better the kind of work they 
were doing. As this work was narrow, so the normal 
work was narrow. The time was too short for anything 
more. 

During these years the strength of the Bridgewater 
school was given to mathematics. Tillinghast was a 
West Point graduate. Conant had been a civil engineer 
and had made almanacs. The men whom they trained 
worked a revolution in the teaching of arithmetic. Ev- 
ery text-book in arithmetic has been re-written since Dana 
P. Colburn published his. 

But the new times demanded more than arithmetic, and 
so for these last twenty-five years the work of the school 
has been steadily broadening. 

In 1860 there was no study of literature. 
studied during one-fourth of the course. 

Prof. Sharp came out from Boston occasionally, bring- 
ing his little box, and gave some lectures on chemistry ; 
that was all. Now five lessons a week for a half year are 
given to it. Once in two years Prof. Sanborn Tenney 
came and gave a course of lectures on natural history. 
Now botany, and mineralogy and zoilogy and geology 
occupy together a year of time. 

Once a week a teacher came from Boston and spent an 
hour or two in singing with those who knew how. The 
idea that all could learn to sing had not gained currency. 
Now music is taught for a half-year as a regular class ex- 
ercise, and as a general exercise throughout the course. 
There was no teaching of drawing. Now drawing is 
taught for a year and a half. 

With all this additional work the old studies, arithme- 
tic, grammar, and geography receive more attention than 
ever, and reading occupies all the time of a regular 
teacher. 

The time for this enlarged work was found in 1865 by 
making the course two full years instead of one as at the 
beginning. As high schools multiplied still more came 
to be demanded of the normal schools, and in 1870 a long 
step forward was taken by the establishment of an ad- 
vanced course of two full years, or a single course of four 
years. 

Into this course are put three years of Latin, and one 
each of Greek, German, and French, and a wide range 
of history, literature, and science, mathematics and draw- 
ing. Seventy students, forty-four of them men, have 
been graduated from this full four-years course, and a 
much larger number have taken a part of the advanced 
studies. 

It is to be hoped the time will come when every gradu- 
ate will have received the full benefit of this extended 


course. 


Now it is 


“ Stern law giver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face. 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 


And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and 
strong. 


“ To humbler functions, awful power 
I call thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 
O, let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice, 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of truth, thy bondman let me live.” 


—Wordsworth's Ode to Duty. 


DRAWING, THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
NEEDED, IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


(Continued from last week.) 

While a correct wsthetic taste is of value to every ciy- 
ilized human being, and therefore its cultivation claims a 
place in every education high or low, we cannot say 
so much of any species of mechanical skill. Nor can 
we defend drawing as a general branch of study in 
our schools, on the ground that it is a language of form 
which may communicate to the artisan the ideas of the 
designer or draughtsman. The census shows us that there 
are less than eight persons in each ten thousand of the 
population who ever have occasion to make drawings for 
the guidance of mechanic labor. 

Counting together the architects, civil engineers, build- 
ers, art teachers, bridge builders, designers and draughts- 
men, railroad builders, as the census gives them, there are 
38,157,—seven and one-half in 10,000; or, if we count 
only those engaged in “gainful occupations” (working 
not for immediate consumption but for the market or for 
wages), there are about 23 in 10,000 who have to make 
drawings for the guidance of mechanic labor. No one 
will contend that the needs of industry demand a larger 
portion of society in this branch of human industry. 


But a far larger number should be able to “ read” such 
drawings? Yes; count together all the employees of the 
brass-foundry, copper-working, engraving, machinists, 
gold and silver work, steam-boiler making (and suppose 
that all are able to “read” drawings, what only a few 
are ever required to do), there are 160,793, or 32 in 10,- 
000 of the entire population. Count together, in like 
manner, the workers in wood,—carvers, pattern makers, 
carriage makers, carpenters, car makers, cabinet makers, 
builders, and bridge constructors,—there are 510,567, or 
102 in each 10,000. Workers in wood added to workers 
in the metals give as a resalt 134 in each 10,000 of the 
population who may sometimes “ read” drawings. 


Placed on this basis, drawing would not seem a very essen- 
tial study, for only four in each hundred of those oceupied 
in gainful occupations ever need even to “ read ”’ architect- 
ural, machine, or mechanical drawings. But defended on 
its true basis, and as the study that cultivates taste by 
teaching historic ornament and the forms of beauty, draw 
ing belongs to the education of each and every child, what- 
ever his future occupation. 

In this connection one may mention the recent educa- 
tional movement of the Swedes, toward introducing work- 
ing in wood into their schools. Specimens of the work of 
school pupils in Sweden show that it is mere ordinary car- 
penter’s work, and not the work of cultivated taste that is 
produced there. Sweden will not export her wooden pro- 
ductions, nor her iron productions, until she makes the 
basis of her industrial training the study and reprodue- 
tion of historic ornament, rather than mere carpentry. It 
is interesting to note that in our great commercial year, 
1881, we imported from Sweden only $137 worth of 
wooden manufactures, counting cabinet wares, house 
furniture, and various other manufactures of wood. But 
we imported nearly nine hundred times as much of this 
commodity from Belgium. Sweden and Norway sent us 
$39,090 worth of rags the same year. Perhaps Sweden 
is in great need even of the rougher kinds of wood work. 
However that may be, it is certain that this country is not 
in such need. We supplied our home market (except an 
importation amounting toa million and a half dollars) 
and exported $18,600,312 worth of wooden manufactures 
in 1881. Of Swedish iron, so valuable for certain natural 
qualities, we imported pig iron, $111,176; bar iron, 
$517,959 ; old and scrap iron, $114,885; all these items 
standing for raw material. But of manufactured iron 
and steel we imported from Sweden and Norway only 
$111,749. 

It has been stated by the advocates of industrial educa- 
tion that drawing and the use of tools furnish two kinds 
of “ expression,” language being a third kind. It is in- 
tended to intimate by this classification that drawing is to 
be compared with the arts of reading and writing in the 
matter of expression of thought. No doubt drawing is a 
means of expressing thought to the four in one hundred 
of our laborers who occasionally have to “read” it as 4 
guide to their work ; but all society, young and old, work- 


ers in wood and iron, and all other workers and non-work- 
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ers have to use language both at work and at leisure. 
They depend, too, on the printed page directly or indi- 
rectly, for their participation in the experience of mankind 
and in the aggregated wisdom of the race. To compare 
or to suggest a comparison of the brush and pencil with 
writing and printing is to cause the brush and pencil to 
look very insignificant in human affairs. So, too, the 
comparison of wood and iron working tools as means of 
expressing thought with language, implies that the one 
who suggests it does not see, or does not wish to see, the 
* difference between a universal meaning and a special 
example of it. There is an infinite difference between an 
object and the process that can generate it. An oak and 
the oak-producing energy of the earth are not equivalent 
nor comparable. The process has originated all the oaks 
that ever were, are now, and that ever will be; a partic- 
ular oak is only an infinitesimal of the product of the 
entire process. So the deed as the expression of thought 
is inadequate, although the thinking reason can by a 
process of inference go back from a particular deed to the 
probable thought that originated it. But for this no 
thanks to the deed as a means of expression. Labor is 
noble and has a justification on quite other grounds than 
this one of resembling language as a means of expressing 
thought. Labor conquers time and space and frees man 
from thraldom to want. Food, clothing, and shelter are 
necessities, and without them man cannot be a rational 
animal; only after these wants are supplied by labor can 
he think out a higher life, a life of science, art, religion, 
and morality,—the true, the beautiful, and the good are 
rendered accessible only after manual labor has provided 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

Akin to this mistake is that one that confounds doing 
some physical work with the mental comprehension of it. 
If the making of a joint is a mental operation in geometry, 
all carpenters would then be geometers. So, too, would 
be the honey-bees. But the making of a joint or a waxen 
cell may be accomplished without any insight into the 
geometric principles involved, and the essential part of 
geometric science is this very insight into universal and 
necessary principles. How much mental training there is 
in earpentering and blacksmithing, let any one determine 
for himself by conversing with an illiterate carpenter or 
blacksmith. There is a pitiable arrested development in 
the illiterate. Turn to the mechanic of literary and scien- 
tifie tastes, and see the difference. All his deeds have a 
background of light. In the particular he sees the uni- 
versal, because science supplies the environment and the 
class for each special fact or instance. 

Drawing is not the science (nor the art) of form in gen- 
eral, as is sometimes asserted by its advocates. It is one 
of the arts of representing form, but the representation of 
form is not commensurate with the total function of form. 
The dynamies of form, for example, is a very different 
matter from the visible appearance of form; the lines that 
define the visible form may differ very materially from 
the lines that follow its distribution of energy. 


I conclude this article by repeating my thesis: The true 
general industrial education for us and all commercial 
peoples is the study of drawing, not of the mechanical or 
machine sort, nor of the geometric sort ; nor, finally, of the 
pictorial-reproduction-of-objects sort, but of the sort that 
reproduces, analytically and synthetically, the historic 
forms of the beautiful. This is good for all children, rich 
and poor, male and female ; laborers in the mechanic arts, 
in the textile arts, in trade, in the profession, in the home, 
in the shop, on the farm,—now and always. The repro- 
duction by the pencil and the brush of historic ornament 
may be reénforeed by the mechanical reproduction in wood 
or iron, but it is very important that it shall be a repro- 
duction of the beautiful and not merely a construction of 
what is useful, for in this lies the difference between what 
1s of general value to all and what is good only for the few. 
The cultivation of the national taste,—and taste is not a 
matter of fashion, but of eternal laws,—is the one sure way 
to open its avenues toward industrial success, to open for 
it the markets of the world, to command for its labor the 
highest prices. 

While there is a real demand for apprentice schools of 
many kinds as special schools to fit youth for the various 
industries, there is not any manual training of so general 
4 character as to fit for all industries. Even the combina- 
hon of tools whose theory is taught in the manual training 
school, is able to cover only one-twelfth of the occupations 


of that portion of the population engaged in gainful work 
(this one-twelfth including namely, the workers in wood 
and the metals.) But drawing is a general trainingof the 
hand and eye, so delicate that it is not injurious to any 
trades, but of positive benefit to all. It is useful if taught 
as the analysis and synthesis of historic art forms, not only 
to those who are to work in mechanical employments, or 
any employments, but to all persons whatsoever. 


PENMANSHIP — THE GROUPING SYSTEM. 


BY W. E. BISSELL, RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


“ Keeping the writing class” is no longer tolerated nor 
deemed sufficient by live, earnest teachers. The day has 
come when penmanship is so taught that any boy or girl 
possessing a healthful hand and eye can, if so inclined, 
acquire a neat, uniform, and legible style of writing. The 
day has happily passed away when uneducated hands were 
allowed to waste valuable time in vain attempts to execute 
the wonderful curves of a No. 12 copy-book before being 
able to correctly form the simplest letter. 

Teaching must necessarily precede the learner's effort 
to write. It is readily seen that writing is a result of 
muscular action, which is directed and regulated by the 
mind. Consequently, unless the mind be given a concise, 
ready conception of what it is to transfer to paper by 
means of the muscles, can good results be reasonably ex- 
pected 

We are pleased to note the fact that it is fast becoming 
evident to the profession that penmanship is as susceptible 
of method as any subject in the curriculum of school work. 
Before presenting our own method, — which is a natural 
product of class-room work, brought about by many less 
successful efforts to achieve success in this direction, — we 
wish to give the following 

GENERAL HINTS. 


1. Begin by teaching letters, — small ones first, — ex- 
plaining principles incidentally. 

2. Use the blackboard extensively. 

3. Use blank books made of good paper. 

4. Have all the class write the same line at the sume 
time. 

5. Require frequent exercises in addition to regular 
class-room drill. 

6. Discuss common errors frequently. 

7. Insist on good position at desk, ete. 

8. Teach pupils to criticise their own work. 

There are many points of similarity in both the small 
and capital letters which render it possible to accomplish 
the best results by 

THE GROUPING SYSTEM. 


The following points are to be carefully explained as 
occasion requires, and repeatedly if necessary. 

1. Position at desk. 5. Uniting strokes. 

2. Holding pen. 6. Beginning and ending. 

3. Motions. 7. Height and proportion. 

4. Slants. 8. Shading. 


GROUPS. 


1. [Principle: 7, ), (-] 
C, 6, U, M, 0, T, 8 V, W, 
2. [Principle as in 1.] 
d, t, p- Small 
3. [Reversed loop. ] Letters. 
4. [ Erect loop.] 
l, b, h, ky 
CAPITALS. 
Principle 1, . , . 4A, F, M, N, 


Frequently give word-copies, reviewing letters thus far 
taught. After the full course the writing of names, ad- 
dresses, etc., may be used in connection with many other 
exercises, for the purpose of securing freedom and rapi- 
dity 


— God created the universe upon the principle of the 
supremacy of the moral law, and it would be easier for 
mankind to walk on their heads, or breathe in vacuity, 
than to subvert this moral order of creation.—Horace 


Mann. 


— 


ART EDUCATION. 


Ten years ago art education for the people was looked on as vision- 
ary. ‘To be sure, Massachusetts as a state provided liberally for 
art education as a part of public school education, but that was 
considered by many as simply an episode of Boston culture, and 
very few believed that it would spread further. The skeptics of 
that day must now, however, change their ground after the evi- 
dences given at the Saratoga exhibit of the substantial existence of 
art education, as a recognized factor in public school education. 
The exhibit was held in the large concert room of Congress Hall. 
The Art Department of the National Association convened in the 
same room. The exhibit was not as extensive as that of Madison, 
but it was equally representative. 

Mr. Otto Fuchs, director of the Maryland Institute, was presi- 
dent of the Art Department of the Association, and early in the 
year conceived the idea of having five classes of work, each class to 
be represented by one city only. The classes of work and the 
cities representing them were as follows : 

Primary and Grammar Schools, Chicago; Mrs. E. F. Dimock, 
supervisor of drawing. 

High Schools, Worcester ; Walter F. Perry, supervisor. 

Normal Schools, St. Louis; Miss Kate Shattuck, teacher. 

Evening Schools, Baltimore ; Mr. Otto Fuchs, director. 

Normal Art School, Boston; Mr. George H. Bartlett, principal. 

It will be seen that by this well-devised plan the whole course of 
art education, as at present developed in public school education, 
was presented in unbroken succession, from the work of little fingers 
in the primary schools to that of the graduates of the normal art 
school, carefully trained and developed in technique and expres- 
sion, in light and shade, color and form. 

Starting at the left of the platform, a tour of the room gave the 
observer a view not only of the provision for the systematic growth 
of art education for the public, as made in the cities exhibiting, but 
also a representative view of the development which prevails to a 
greater or less degree in all the leading cities of the country. 

The work of the primary schools of Quiney, Mass.,—Charles M. 
Carter, supervisor, was afterward added to the exhibit, and oceu- 
pied a frame placed transversely across the hall. 

The program of the session of the Art Department provided not 
only for the exhibit of the various classes of work, but also for the 
explanation of the methods pursued in each town exhibiting. 
These explanations were given by the supervisors and directors, and 
were followed by discussions. These papers have already been 
briefly noted in an account of the proceedings of the department. 

One could not fail to be impressed with the rapidity and magni- 
tude of the growth of art education, made so real by this whole 
exhibit. The influence upon the future of the country, education- 
ally, industrially, and artistically, can hardly be overestimated. 
Taken in detail, as to classes, we make a few salient points. 

The strong feature in the exhibit of the primary and grammar- 
school work was the prominence given to the study of concrete form 
and its expression, not only by drawing, but by making. The good 
results of this method were seen not only in the skill shown through- 
out in making the great variety of articles exhibited, but also in the 
intelligent work in drawing. A bystander, who realized what was 
involved in making a correct outline drawing,—a picture drawing 
of a group of familiar objects, could hardly realize that it was gen- 
eral school work. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me,’’ said he, ‘‘ that my 
Amy could have done that, had she been educated in the public 
schools ?’’ He was assured that undoubtedly his daughter could 
have done the same as it was required from every pupil. 

The high-school work showed a strong development in machine- 
drawing from the object as well as in light and shade and color. 
In the explanation of the work, the time spent was stated. The 


short a period, has evidently been very remarkably cultivated. 

In normal-school work the evident intent was, judging from the 
scheme of the work which preceded the drawings, first to give 
pupils a broad, comprehensive view of the educational and practical 
use of drawing; second, to give a knowledge of principles; third, 
to give skill in execution ; and, fourth, to cultivate teaching power. 
A largeness of spirit pervaded the work exhibited both in clay and 
pencil. 

The evening school work showed again the growing tendency to 
encourage the spirit of investigation by the pupils, that they may 
learn for themselves from the object rather than take the impres- 
sions of some one else from a flat copy. The machine and building 
construction was worthy of close study, while the strength and 
breadth of the representative work in light and shade was ver 
unusual. 

The normal art school showed examples of its whole work from 
the preparatory class, established the last year, through classes A, 
B, and C. Examples showing the rendering of the values of vari- 
ous colors in black and white, were of most admirable conception, 
and the work in oil and water-color manifested great largeness and 
freedom of expression. 

Taken-as a whole, the educational tendency shown in the exhibit 
was, first, toward the constant use of form lessons from models, and 
second, toward the study of objects and natural forms in drawing. 
On the side of execu:io the almost universal tendency shown was 
toward breadth of treatment, in outline, and in light and shade 
M. A, H. 


and color. 


— Both poetry and philosophy are prodigal of eulogy 
over the mind, which ransoms itself by its own energy 


bounds of empire, and cuts a Simplon over mountains of 
difficulty for its own purposes, whether of good or evil.— 


Horace Mann. 


rapidity and readiness of the pupils, as shown by such work in so , 


from a captivity to custom, which breaks the common - 


Aug. 27, 1885. 
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THE WORTH OF HOURS. 


**So should we live that every. hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need ; 


Esteeming sorrow whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better a barren joy.” 
‘ — Richard Monckton Milnes. 


THE UNION OF PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


The city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., contains about twenty thou- 
sand people, one-fourth of whom, in round numbers, are Catholics, 
mostly Irish in nationality. In 1878 Catholic parochial schools 
were maintained, with about the usual decree of success. More 
stress was laid upon the catechism than upon any other study. The 
expense of separate schools, and growing dissatisfaction with the 
quality of the instruction given, led to arrangement between the 
school beard and the chureh authorities which still exists in full 
force, and the working of which has been so satisfactory that it 
ought to be published as a contribution toward the solution of a 
problem which has vexed educators and the general public. 

The church authorities rented their two buildings to the school 
board at a nominal rent of one dollar a year. The board fitted 
them up to suit their needs, insured them and keeps them in re- 
pair. They have exclusive right to them during the regular school 
hours. The teachers of the schools taught in these buildings are 
appointed as all other city teachers are, the text-books are the 
same, and the same superintendent has them in charge. Catholic 
teachers are generally selected for these schools, but they are se- 
lected solely on the ground of their ability to teach. Five of the 
seventeen ladies now employed in them are Sisters of Charity, but 
they were selected on the ground of their special training for the 
business of teaching. In the school reports, and in all official 
dealings with the board, they are known as Miss so-and-so,—not as 
Sister so-and-so. 

There was no ward or district system in the city at the time 
when this arrangement was adopted, and parents from any quarter 
of the city were allowed to send their children where they chose. 
At present the schools are principally Catholic, as the others are 
principally composed of Protestants; but convenience of distance 
and other reasons lead to a considerable admixture of pupils. No 
religious exercises of any sort are allowed in the schools. 

Outside of school hours the Catholic children receive religious in- 
struction in the rented buildings, but no compulsion is allowed in 
requiring them to remain. 

Not a single Catholic has been upon the school board sinee the 
arrangement was made. This is the result of wise forbearance on 
the part of the Catholics, who are generally satisfied with the treat- 
ment which they have received, and do not wish to provoke diffi- 
culties which might arise from any seeming attempt to control. 

The plan was not allowed to go into operation without serious op- 
position. The Catholic priest, who was the chief agent in securing 
the arrangement, was assailed in the most violent manner by the 
Freeman’s Journal, a prominent Catholic paper of New York. 
Rabid Protestants predicted proselyting, priestly intrigue in the 
selection of teachers, and a general perversion of the schools to sec- 
tarian uses. A small number of the Catholics started a parochial 
school. The school board quietly held on to their plan. They in- 
duced disaffected parties to visit the schools and examine their work- 
ing, and made them converts to the idea by showing results. In three 
years the Catholics offered their new parochial school to the board on 
the same terms upon which they had leased the other two. The 
board replied that they had ample accommodations already provided 
for all school children, and declined to accept the offer. The paro- 
chial school was compelled to adopt the text-books and the grading 
of the public schools in order to maintain its existence. When, in 
time, the priest to whose good sense the success of the movement 
was largely due, removed to another field, care was taken by the 
church authorities that his successor should be in sympathy with 
the new departure in education. On one occasion, when the rules 
of the Sisters of Charity were decided by the lady superior to con- 
flict with the requirements of the school board, the cardinal over- 
ruled her decision, and directed them to obey the board. The 
whole arrangement seems to have been carried out with mutual for- 
bearance, excellent temper, and great success. 

When Burchard made his famous alliteration of ‘‘ Rum, Ro- 
manism, and Rebellion,’’ it is very possible that he recognized Ro- 
manism as something very different from the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. Catholicism is a system of religious doctrine ; 
Romanism is a system of foreign, arbitrary control, unsuited to the 
genius of a free people. It is probable that as our foreign Catholics 
become thoroughly Americanized, they will be Catholics never- 
theless as to their religions ideas, but their social and political ideas 
will be of the New World type, not dictated by Rome. Like other 
sects of the Christian Church, they will divide on great questions of 
public import, and will grow in toleration and breadth of charity. 

In the writer’s opinion, the city of Poughkeepsie has inaugurated 
something which, with great profit, may be tried elsewhere in set- 
tling the vexed question of the relation of sectarian schools to state 
education. 


Dansville, N.Y., August 1, 1885. H. L. Boutrwoop. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE READING CLASS.—(L) 


BY BELL 8, THOMPSON, 
Principal of the Training School, Davenport, Lowa. 


I.—PREPARATION BY PuUPILS.—Bcsy WORK. 


1. For Primary CLAssEs.—Time of Preparation: After the 
lesson has been prepared, by the help of the teacher, at the recita- 
tion. 

Nature of preparation: (a) By First Grade.—Writing the new 
word or words from a correct copy. Finding the new word in the 
books. Writing a sentence containing the new words from a copy 
on the blackboard. Selecting from books the new words, an 
writing them on slates. Writing original sentences containing the 
new words. 

(b) Second Grade.—Selecting and writing the new words of a 
lesson. Writing original sentences containing words selected and 
placed on the board by the teacher. Writing words that have been 
phonetically taught, dividing them into syllables, marking the 
sounds, and crossing out the silent letters. Copying a paragraph, 
paying careful attention to indenting, spelling, capital letters, punc- 
tuation, and penmanship. 

(c) Third Grade.—In addition to work similar to the preceding : 
Writing a short summary of the lesson (with book closed) by an- 
swering a series of questions placed on the board by the teacher. 

(d) Fourth Grade.—Writing original sentences to illustrate the 
meaning of new words. Copying a paragraph, supplying synonymes 
in place of certain designated words. Writing a composition on the 
subject of the lesson, from a synopsis placed on the board by the 
teacher (books closed). 

2. For ADVANCED CLASSES.—Time of Preparation: Both 
before and after class preparation. 

(a) Fifth Grade. — Nature of preparation before recitation : 
Reading the lesson through once, carefully ; studying the pronun- 
ciation of new words from a list placed on the board diacritically 
marked, 

After the lesson has been recited: Writing original sentences to 
illustrate the meaning of new words. Copying a paragraph and 
supplying synonymes for certain designated words and phrases. 
Selecting words from the lesson to correspond to synonymous words 
placed on the board. Writing a composition as in fourth grade. 

(L) Sixth Grade.—Nature of preparation before recitation : Look- 
ing in dictionaries for pronunciation and meaning of words placed 
in a list on the board, selecting the meanings appropriate to their 
use in the lesson, and writing them, ‘Then reading the lesson 
through carefully, once, at the same time consulting books of 
reference, if necessary, to the understanding of the lesson. 

Nature of preparation after recitation: Writing a paragraph or 
more, inserting synonymes for certain designated words or phrases. 
Writing from memory the definitions of certain designated words, 
and writing original sentences to illustrate their correct use. Writ- 
ing a summary of the lesson in the form of a composition with 
books closed and without a synopsis for reference. 

(ec) Higher Grades.—Using dictionary and reference books as 
each individual pupil feels his own need. Taking notes of such por- 
tions of the lesson as he is unable to understand for purpose of ask- 
ing information in the class. Preparing to state the thought of the 
lesson, or that which he gained by its study, orally at recitation. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEY ACROSS OUR COUNTRY. —(IIL.) 
BY H. A. DEAN, PROVIDENCE, 


DETROIT. 


We will resume our journey in a northerly direction, for our des- 
tination is,— 

Al/,.—Détroit, meaning the narrows. 

‘ Do you think of any important event which took place on Lake 

James.—Commodore Perry's victory. 

I want to talk to you on the way. You know that our sister 
capital city,—Newport,—aunveils a statue to one of her sons, Com. 
Oliver Hazard Perry, on Sept. 10. Commodore Perry was born 
in Rhode Island in 1785. He entered the navy as midshipman at 
the age of fourteen; saw active service under the command of his 
father, who was a naval officer, and was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant when twenty-two. When the War of 1812 commenced 
he was in command of a division uf gunboats at Newport, and was 
transferred to the lakes. At Erie, on Presque Isle Bay, he 
equipped a squadron of nine sail, and though the port was block- 
aded, succeeded in making his way out. He lay in Put-in-Bay, 
near Sandusky, when he espied the enemy’s squadron outside and 
went out to meet it. The combat was desperate and lasted about 
three hours. At one time nearly all the officers and men of the 
‘* Lawrence,’’ Perry’s flagship, were disabled, and every gun was 
silent. Commodore Perry now changed his flag to the ‘‘ Niagara,”’ 
which lay half a mile away, crossing in his little boat under heavy 
fire. Soon all the vessels of his fleet that were not disabled were 
in line, and opened fire upon the enemy. Four of the British ves- 
sels were obliged to surrender in a few minutes, and two that at- 
tempted to escape were soon overtaken and captured. Commo- 
dore Perry made known the victory in these words: ‘‘ We have 
met the enemy and they are ours,—two ships, two brigs, one 
schooner, and one sloop.”’ 

It was a most important victory. The naval force rendered as- 
sistance to General Harrison, and soon Détroit was evacuated by 
the British. 

The present site of Détroit was oceupied by an Indian village 
when the country was discovered. 

All.—1492. 

The French took possession in 1610. In 1763 the British as- 
sumed possession, and in 1783 the United States took her turn. 
She lost her control in the War of 1812, but regained it again soon, 
by the timely aid of Commodore Perry. 

How varying the history of the city of Détroit! twice beseiged by 
Indians, once captured in war, the scene of one surrender, half a 
hundred battles, and many cruel massacres. 

The present city extends along the river seven miles. It is a 
great railroad center. One of the most noteworthy structures is 
the depot, extending a quarter of a mile. Détroit possesses the 
best harbor on the lakes. The water is very deep. Vessels load 
here direct for Liverpool. The manufactures are very im rtant, 
for you know we are now near the Lake Superior iron and copper 
region. There is a car-wheel factory here, and very extensive 
locomotive and car-works, 

There are eight bandsome public drinking fountains, and a fine 
soldiers’ and sailors’ monument of bronze and granite. Put-in- 
Bay Island, near the mouth of the river, famous as the scene of ,— 

All.—Com. Oliver Hazard Perry’s vietory on Lake Erie,— , 


Is a noted summer resort, 


d| me of the taking of Mobile by 


‘alter.—I would like to ask if there is not already a statue to 
Commodore Perry in Touro Park, Newport ? 

Yes, but to Com. Matthew C. Perry, a younger brother of Com. 
Oliver Hazard Perry, born in 1795. He, too, entered the navy as 
midshipman when but fourteen; was commander of the squadron 
in the Gulf of Mexico during our war with Mexico; was appointed 
to the command of the Japan expedition which resulted in an im- 

rtant treaty with that country, so that for the last thirty years 
Japan has been on friendly terms with the United States. 

Fred.— remember now, that you told us how astonished the 
native Japanese were when they saw a steam vessel in one of their 
harbors, and when they looked down into the steamer’s furnace 
they really thought they were looking into a volcano that had been 
taken from the mountains and tamed. I can understand now why 
there are Japanese upon the medallions of Com. Matthew Perry's 
monument. 


Mark.—The account of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie reminds 


‘arragut, whose statue we saw in 
Washington. 

Tell us what you remember in a few words. 

Mark.—The iron-clad ‘‘ Tecumseh ’’ was sunk by the explosion 
of a torpedo, carrying down commander and men, and the ** Brook- 
lyn,”’ the leading ship of the line, noticing a nest of torpedoes just 
ahead stopped to avoid running into them. Farragut saw the op- 
portunity and dashed ahead. During the fight there was so much 
smoke that Farragut could not see from the deck, and so, taking 
his speaking tube, he ascended the shrouds, round after round, 
keeping above the smoke as it rose, so as to tell the gunners where 
to direct their fire. i 

Thank you for remembering so well. While the warp of the 
fabric we are weaving is geography, I am glad to see that the woof 
of history is equally strong. 

‘* Like warp and woof all knowledge here 
Is woven fast ; 
Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast.”’ 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS ABOUT LEAVES.—(T.) 
A Paper for Teachers: to Precede the Study of the Subject in a Text-book. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


Arrangement.—This scheme of lessons is suggestive merely. The 
order of development and the methods of observation can be profit- 
ably varied by any experienced teacher. It is poy better than 
nothing, and is a basis for original plans. Four lessons may be 
given successively. Enough work should be daily put upon the 
board to serve as a skeleton of a written reproduction of the week’s 
work. Require this on Friday, during the usual recitation period. 
Correct the papers, always, and pay constant attention to their ap- 
pearance. Errors common to the class should be brought before it 
and corrected on the following school-day. Never allow these little 
compositions to be written at home. If you do, you cannot be per- 
fectly sure of the child’s mental resources. 

Time.—The lessons should not exceed thirty minutes. If your 

rogram is full of required studies, and you desire to make room 
for this work, select the ten minutes preceding morning recess. A 
great deal may be done with ten minutes. 


I.—LEAVES. 


Object: To mark the distinction between different leaves ; to 
show that all leaves are much alike. 

Helps: Leaves of the strawberry and raspberry, the grape 
vine, the poplar, wax-plant leaves, a leaf off the cactus, ribbon 
grass, a pressed fern with flower spores on the back, a picture of a 
Chinese pitcher-plant. Cut a model of a Venus’s fly-trap by its 
picture. Wear some lace. 

PlanI.: Distribute strawberry and berry leaves. 

T. (showing leaf).—What is this? er state; children 
write it on the blackboard. | 

Question to obtain that it is green, soft, pretty; has a notched 
edge. Turn, and hold it between you and the sun. What do you 
see? Lead class to say it has wrinkles on the back. 

Question to obtain in what directions the larger lines extend, and 
in what the finer ones. Refer to a bit of lace webbing, and suggest 
that these wrinkles are a network. Lead them to say that the 
raspberry leaf is still more delicate,—that the points on its edge are 
finer. Bid the class closely observe the back of the leaf. 
ak ee lines are ribs. Why are they so arranged, do you 

ink ? 

that the leaf will have a shape. [Class decide that this 
is true. 

What do these ribs in the leaf remind you of ? If the class do 
not suggest anything, draw the frame of a house on the board. 
Open your sun-umbrella, and point to the whalebones. 

» Why are these ribs like this house frame? Like this umbrella 
frame? Lead different children to tell why. 

Have one child give the name of a leaf with very large ribs, and 
another come to the table and select it. Repeat with several leaves 
and different children. Teach mid-rib. 

T.—See if both sides of the leaves you hold are alike. [Children 
agree that they are not. } 

T.—Who can name a leaf which has a silvery underside ? One 
with fine furze? [Tear the grape-leaf, so that class may see the 
fibres of furze. Let the pupils examine it. Have patience. ] 

T.—Are ‘all leaves prettily shaped? Who has seen a queerly 
shaped leaf? Who has heard of one? [Hands raised.] If the 
mid-rib of this grape-leaf hung off in a tendril, and then suddenly 
spread into a pitcher with a lid, we would have a Chinese pitcher- 
plant leaf. [Show picture, and encourage descriptions of it. The 
class will be apt to show enthusiasm, as most of them will have 
heard of the pitcher-plant. ‘Teacher shows the leaf of the cactus. | 
Where do the flowers branch out ? Do you know that if I put this 
leaf in the ground, it will grow ? 

Here is a picture of a Venus’s fly-trap. It grows in the South. 
It is a strange leaf. Like the pitcher-plant. it eats insects. No- 
tice the points on the edge of the leaf. The fly alights on the leaf, 
a that instant the sides shut, so, and he is shut up forever. What 
is this 

Ch.—It is a fern. 

T.— Do you know what these spots on the other side are ? 

Ch.— They are the flowers. 

T.—Name a thick leaf. Name a thin leaf. Class decide that 
most leaves are thin, but some are thick. Obtain and write on the 
board ; [Children dictating spelling, capitals, and periods. }] Leaves 
are beautiful. They have a mid-rib. Their upper and under sides 
are different. Some leaves are strangely pe Have the state 
ments read. Lead the children to say that all the statements are 
made about leaves. 

: T.—You may draw a line under the word in this statement that 
is the name of the object about which the statement is made. 

Pupil does; class agree. Same of the other statements. 

Have the statements read again. Have the class tell how they 
decide that leaves have beauty. Develop the idea that any leaf is 
beautiful when the snow first goes, and why. Mention three beau- 
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ties of a raspberry-leaf. A beauty of ribbon grass. Define a 
mid-rib. Name two leaves with coarse ribs. -Two with fine ones. 
Two leaves far different. Two much alike (a willow leaf and a 
peach leaf). Two with white-coated under sides. Who can de- 
scribe one of the strange leaves ? Hands raised. 

” T.—Bring six different kinds of leaves to school to-morrow. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Alle ommunieations Intended for this department should be directed t 
the Editor, PROF. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


SoLUTIONS RECEIVED.—Probs. 273 and 274, from C. F. Rob- 
inson; Prob, 274, from F. Jenny; Prob. 275, from G. I. Hop- 


kins. 


—_ ‘*M.” in Toe JOURNAL for July 9, 1885, tries his hand at 
the old algebraic parodox, by which apparently we prove 2= 1. 
If ‘M.’s”’ explanation of this were correct it would be neces- 
sary to admit that the science of mathematics as an exact science, 
is a failure. If two quantities that are equal do not remain equal 
after undergoing the same mathematical treatment, such for ex- 
ample as being divided by the same quantity, then there is nothing 
sure in mathematics. If it fails to be true once in 1000 times, it 
might as well fail 999 in 1000. But we are not driven to this. 
When ‘‘ M.”’ says that dividing by a zero factor may give one thing 
or another as a quotient, the statement is only true when division is 
performed by some one who does not know how to do it. In the 
first place, neither ‘‘ M.’’ nor any one else can divide a quantity by 
absolute zero, or nothing. To divide something by nothing, or to 
undertake to tell what the quotient will be, is absurd. But the zero 
of mathematics is not absolute nothing. It is the symbol for an 


infinitesimal quantity, and as such can be used precisely as other 
quantities are used. Now look at the paradox : 


@ 

cty=y 


Substitute for y 
2=1 


Something is wrong. Where is it? It is not in dividing by 
v— y which by the supposition equals zero. It is in substitut- 
ing « for y in eq. (4). In eq. (1) 27 =y. So it doesin (2). In 
(3) y, = 0; the new value « = 0 having been introduced by 
multiplying by x. In (4) the value x= y has been removed by divid- 
ing by x — y; therefore it is incorrect to substitute x for y. In 
(4) « = 0 is its only value, and substituting 0 for x all is right, 
and we have y = y.—Eb. 


THE TRAVELER PROBLEM. 


Mr. Editor :—** Z. Richards,’’ in his solution (?) of the Traveler 
Problem, in THE JOURNAL for June 25, assumes the solution of 
the problem when he says ‘* Twice this certain space is 160 miles.”’ 
There is no statement in the problem in regard to whether A reached 
the point D in 8 days, or whether he went by it, or did not reach it. 
Therefore we cannot tell whether A traveled over the same space 
twice in 8 days, and no more or no /ess, as whether he had not still far- 
ther to go to reach the point D after he reached the point where he 
turned at the end of the first 8 days, or whether he had not already 


reached the point D before he arrivod at the point where he turned. 
The true solution, by algebra, is as follows: 

Let + = B’s rate. Then 8r = what B had to travel before A 
turned. 160 — 8x = distance A traveled back. 8x = distance A 
traveled forward after turning second time. Now since A traveled 
the backward space, and completed the journey to D in 8 days at 
20) miles a day, we have (160 — Sr) + 8r = 160. Reducing, we find 
r+ = the symbol of indetermination. That is, any value of x 
whatever will fulfill the conditions of the problem. And we shall 
find by actual trial that such is the case. 

No. Sanbornton, N. H., 1885. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 273.—A man bought a house for $2,000 on a credit 
of 3 months. After 2 months he sold it for $2,400, on a credit of 
4 months. What did he gain, if money is worth 5 per cent. per 
annum 


If the man sold the house in 2 months, when he had credit for 3 
months, there would still be eredit for 1 month remaining. There- 
fore we find the true present worth of $2,000 for 1 month, which is 
$1991.70. Then find the true present worth of $2,400 for 4 
months, which is $2,360.65. Gain $368, Ans. 

No. Sanbornton, N. H., 1885. Cc. F. Rosrnson. 


-F. RoBrINsoN, 


PROBLEM.—A and B travel from ( to D. A traveling 20 miles 
per day, after traveling 8 days turns back to where B had traveled 
during those 8 days. A then travels forward, and they both reach 
D together in 16 days from the time they started. At whai rate 
did B travel? Full solution. 
| According to the conditions of the problem, A goes 160 miles in 
8 hours, and B goes half the distance from C to D in the same 
ume. A now turns and goes back to this middle point, between C 
and D, and then turns back and goes forward again for 8 hours, 
overtaking B at D; thus going over a certain space twice, or 160 
miles in the last 8 hours. Now one-half of 160 miles = 80 miles, 
or half the distance from C te D, which B goes over in 8 hours; 
thus making B’s rate 10 miles per hour, positively. 

July, 1885, Z. RICHARDS. 


* PROBLEMS. 


4 ROBLEM 279.—At what price must cloth that cost $3.50 per 
~~ © marked that I may fall 20 per cent. and still gain 20 per 
Cc. L. 
: PROBLEM 280.—A_ wife’ age was } of her husband’s age when 
Pr yee 10 years after, her age was 7; of his. Required the age 
‘tT each when they were married. W. Mc.F. 


ane 281.—A and B are directly north and south from 
other, ten miles apart. <A being at the north end starts and 


walks ten miles northeast ; at the same time B, being at the south 


end, starts an A 
they now ? walks ten miles southwest, 


How far apart are 


W. Mc.F, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THe Jov 
JOURNAL, except as ex 
ressed in the editoria’ columns or over his signature. He cannot cromise 
© return rejected MSS.,or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands it 


THE FIRST WOMAN IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 


MICHIGAN, 
In a letter recently published, written by Lucinda H. Stone, is 
an extract from a letter from Miss S——, who was the first woman 


to enter the University of Michigan as a student. I send it to you, 
in the belief that it will be appreciated by many of your readers. 
Yours, x 2. 

‘* Just before 1870 you advised me to apply for admission to the 
university, on the ground that it was legally open to any resident of 
the state. I set about reviewing my studies. Ina few days the 
regents passed the law to admit women. I went down immedi- 
ately and passed examination for the preparatory, freshman, and 
part of the sophomore year. My examinations were in the various 
authors, but were longer and more severe than those given to the 
young men; whether because the professors wished to escape the 
charge of partiality, and so leaned too far the other way, or whether 
it was through curiosity, I cannot tell. Among other passages in 
Livy, I had the celebrated ‘Crossing of the Alps,’ and the ‘ De- 
struction of the Titans,’ and the soliloquy beginning, ‘O Divine 
Altar,’ ete., of ‘Prometheus Bound,’ of schylus, which is it- 
self a senior study, but which I had read the year before. The pro- 
fessors were kind enough, but were severe. 

** The very first recitation I ever made in the university, I was 
given to translate from the ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles (I omit the 
Greek which she has quoted and give her translation of the pas- 
sage): ‘ But it behooves us in the first place to consider this, that 
we are by nature women, so not able to contend with men; and in 
the next place, since we are governed by those stronger than we, it 
behooves us to submit to these things, and things still more grievous 
than these.’ 

“The young men of my class were, without exception, kind to 
me throughout the course. But this I can hardly say of the young 
women of Ann Arbor. During the first few months I attended 
senior party, at which about two hundred were present, at Dr. 


NEW CLASSIFICATION OF OUR STATES. 


Is it not time that the antiquated and outgrown division of our 
States that makes New York a ‘‘ Middle State,’’ and classifies Ohio 
and California together as ‘‘ Western States,’’ and Virginia 
and Texas together as ‘‘Southern States,’’ should be changed for 
an appropriate and correct classification ? 1 suggest the following : 
Let |‘‘ New England States” still be so called. Call the States 
that used to be ‘‘ middle*’ what they now are,—‘‘ Eastern States.”’ 
Let the ‘‘ Southern States’’ be divided into the ‘* Southeastern 
States’? and ‘* Southwestern States’’ by the Mississippi. Then 
eall the States, from Ohio to Colorado, the ‘* Central States,’’ and 
those beyond the Rocky Mountains, ‘‘ Western States.’ 

New York, July 4, 1885. F. Crarts, 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


Are any persons now living who saw Napoleon Bonaparte? The 
ancient colored persons who ‘‘ saw Washington ’’ have now nearly all 
passed away. Are there any persons still living who saw Napoleon ? 
I read, recently, in the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution anfinteresting 
item upon the subject, which I give below : 


‘**A few years ago there lived in Atlanta three persons who, in 
early life, stood in the presence of the first Napoleon. One saw 
the great conqueror after Waterloo, when he was a prisoner on a 
British vessel. Another saw him in Paris during his imperial reign. 
The third did not see him at all. He was a Prussian, and when 
the French entered Berlin in triumph his father held him up in his 
arms to look at the victor at the head of his troops. With an obsti- 
nate prejudice almost incredible the child shut his eyes to avoid 
seeing his country’s enemy. Of these three old people two boasted 
to their dying day that they had seen Napoleon, and the third 
boasted with equal pride that he had not seen him,”’ 

Charleston, 8S, C., Aug. 1, 1885. J. G. ©. 


COLLEGE MEN IN LITERATURE. 


This cut forms a very suggestive subject for an English composition, or an exer- 
cise in written language, for children from ten to fifteen years of age. 


Disputants about the value of college edu- 
eation have drawn up the following lists of 
eminent names and given them to the public 
to say which is the greater : 


Not college graduates. College graduates. 


Walt Whitman. Longfellow. 
Whipple. Willis. 
Trowbridge. Hale. . 
Field. Ticknor. 
Parton. . Motley. 
Bayard Taylor. R. H. Dana, Jr. 
Eggleston Joseph Cook, 
Harte. . Emerson. 
Howells. Hawthorne. 
James. Robert Grant. 
Aldrich. Lowell. 
Lathrop, Lodge. 
Stockton. Holmes.’ 
Piatt. Prescott. 
Cable. Bancroft. 
Crawford. Stimson. 
Fawcett. Prentice. 
Gilder. Alden. 
Harris. . McMaster. 
Carleton. ‘ Warner. 
Mark Twain. . D. G. Mitchell. 
Stoddard. Stedman. 
Burroughs. John Fisk. 
QUERIES. 


I find the following question in a recent 
aper. Will some of the readers of THk 
OURNAL, who may be able, answer it? K. 

Has any one had any satisfactory experience 

in conducting pupils simultaneously through 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ? 


** A Constant Reader’’ desires an answer 
to the following query: Will some one give a 
complete list of the more noted American 
men of letters who have held diplomatic ap- 


hostess and her daughter. The members of the senior class, how- 
ever, seemed very kindly disposed, and atoned as best they could, 
by their own agreeableness, for the slights of the other side. I 
have always noticed this to be the case, that a woman in a trying 
place will not find the kindness in women that she does in men.”’ 
Miss S. graduated in 1872, with the highest honors of her class. 
Such was her scholarship, such her character, and such had been 
her deportment through her course that this could not be denied 
her, though she made scarcely any acquaintances among the ladies 


of the town. 


THE “AUGUSTUS P. COLLINS WINDOW.” 


The following pathetic inscription was once to be found in the 
place of meeting of a Western legislature : 

‘*Gentlemen are requested not to shoot when an honorable member 
isin line with the Augustus P. Collins window.’’ Augustus P. Collins 
had patriotically presented the Senate with a valuable stained-glass 
window, and it was felt that it would be unworthy of an economic 
state to get it broken by casual revolver shots. Legislators could 
shoot each other or the speaker just as well without ‘drawing a 
bead’ on the Augustus P. Collins window.’’. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish the school critics that appear in almost 
every issue of certain daily newspapers would respect this request. 
It is of but little moment, of course, to shoot a member of a western 
legislature ; and, indeed, we often think that if some members of 
our eastern legislatures could be picked off it might be a public 
benefit, but to break that window would be a great misfortune. Of 
course this does not refer to those articles that favor industrial edu- 
cation. We might as well tear down all our school-houses or turn 
them into whittling schools and carpenters’ shops, but these men 
and women who favor drawing, and moulding, and all that fiddle- 


de-de,—I am afraid they will break that ‘Augustus P. Collins 
window,”’ Davip CROCKET, Jr, 


’s. Not a woman spoke to me during the evening, except the , 


pointments to foreign countries ? 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— ‘* My little boy,”’ said a gentleman, ‘‘ you ought not to eat 
those green apples. They are not good for little boys.’’ ‘‘ They 
hain’t, eh ?’’ the boy replied with his mouth full. ‘‘ Guess you 
don’t know much about ’em, mister. Three of these apples ’I] keep 
me out of school for a week.’’—New York Times. 


— A train was carrying a clergyman and five or six youths, 
who kept scoffing at religion and telling disagreeable stories. 
The good man endured it all, simply remarking as he got out: 
“We shall meet again, my children.”’ ‘* Why shall we meet 
again ?”’ said the leader of the band. ‘‘ Because I am a prison 
chaplain,’’ was the reply. 


— ‘*Mamma,” he said, ‘‘ what makes people die?’’ ‘‘ Every- 
body’s got to die,’’ said mamma, in the usual evasive way in which 
people answer children’s questions. ‘‘If God made people, what 
does He mean by making them die?’’ ‘‘ My child, you forget that 
people must die to make room for the children that are always being 
born. There would not be room for the new people if nobody 
died.”’ ‘‘ That’s so,”’ said the little fellow, contemplatively ; ‘‘ and 
then there’s so many dogs.’’—San Franeisco Chronicle. 


— An Essex county (England) gatherer of simples thus described 
recently depression of spirits: ‘‘ You know, sir, bad spirits means 
that the liver is out of order. The doctors gives you a deadly min- 
eral pizen which they call blue pill, and it certainly do — "em, 
but then you run the chance of being pizened yerself. You've no- 
ticed the ‘oles in a sheep’s liver after it’s cut up, ’aven’t you? 
Well, them ‘oles is caused by slugs, and *uman beings is infested 
just the same. So is amsig (horses), but they don’t never take no 
blue pill. Catch them! The doctors knows all about it, bless yer, 
but they don’t talk so plain as me. I calls out-of-sortishness * slugs 
in the liver,’ and pizens ’em with three-penn’rth of dandelion tea, 
for which I charge thrippence. They calls it ‘sluggishness of the 
liver,’ and pizens ’em with a penn’rth of blue pill, for which they 

a guinea, and as often as not they pizens the patient too,’ 
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-portant lesson for every teacher. 
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VacaTIon is over. Now for the work. Many, if not 
most, of the schools begin next Monday. Teachers have 
had a long vacation. They have attended the National 
Educational Association, or the American Institute of In- 
struction, or their state meeting ; have spent many hours 
gently swinging in the hammock, reflecting upon the 
truth and wisdom of the utterances at Newport, or Sara- 
toga, or Chautauqua; have revolved in their minds their 
own methods of instruction, compared these methods with 
the true principles of pedagogy, and are full of good res- 
olutions and plans for the decided improvement of the 
school for the coming year. Now let us look for results. 


Boston, Ave, 27, 


One quality of Gen. Grant’s character presents an im 
He was, everywhere 
and under all circumstances, undisturbed. No weariness, 
no unexpected occurrence, no disaster, could overcome the 
equanimity of his mind. He was always cool, calm, col- 
lected ; never thrown off from his usual and continual 
serenity. Call this a natural gift, or what not, it is a trait 
of character which is well worth cultivating. How many 
irreparable injuries result from a nervous and irritable 
temper on the part of a teacher. We call Grant’s trait 
reserved power. It certainly is power, and it is power in 
reserve. It serves one inan emergency. It is to be relied 
on when it is needed. And it is 1 power that can be culti- 
vated by all. 


Tue teacher’s subject is not books, but mind. The first 
thought of the teacher should be his pupils. His second 
thought is his pupils. His last thought is the same. The 
farmer uses a grindstone to sharpen his scythe. The ob- 
ject in view is not the grindstone, nor even the scythe, 
nor yet the grass that is to be cut, nor the money the 
hay is to bring, but the object in view in the use of that 
grindstone is the purchasing power of that money. So, 
the teacher’s desire is not for the grammar, nor the Cae- 
sar or Cicero, nor the acquirement of knowledge by the 
pupil, but it is the character and the usefulness of that 
pupil in the great future. The main thought of the 
teacher is how to read the boy’s mind; how to mould his 
disposition ; how to develop character and hence power. 

Tue Journal of Education, London, in its issue of 
August 1, has the following : 

English educational journals wisely eschew politics. The same 
neutrality is not observed in America, as the following cutting from 


the California School Journal will show : 


“* Before England can stand absolved before the God of Nations 
for the desolation and suffering of Ireland, she must make repara- 
tion to the land she has ruined, and such reparation cannot be 
made by mere rescission of wicked laws that have done their work 
of wickedness. No reform less radical than a concession of full 
and complete self-government to Ireland will secure prosperity and |. 
contentment.”’ 


We were sorry to see it reproduced as the first paragraph on the 


outside sheet of our Boston namesake. 
we were ultra-Parnellites. 

How our London namesake can say that “ English edu- 
cational journals eschew politics” (be it wisely or other- 
wise), and that “the same neutrality is not observed in 
America,” and illustrate by this quotation, we fail to see ; 
since it proceeds to reproduce it, but not under the head 
of “ Public Opinion,” without note or comment, which was 


We should say the same if 


the way we quoted it, merely to show how the course of 
the British government was viewed by some upon the 
Pacific coast ; but it proceeds to express its political opinion 
upon the quotation. Then evidently fearing that a wrong 
motive might be placed upon that opinion it asserts: 
“We should say the same if we were ultra-Parnellites.’ 
To our mind our London cousin is far worse than its 
American namesake, since it both reproduces the very 


$| paragraph which it complains of our publishing, and ex- 
}|presses its political opinion of it, which we carefully 


refrained from doing. 


CHAUTAUQUA COMMENCEMENT. 


The graduation of a class of nearly one thousand at 
Chautauqua on Wednesday of last week is an event which 
calls for a special notice. It may be that the work done 
by that thousand persons, scattered over the United States, 
rand including some in foreign lands, is not in all respects 
the wisest possible, but as Edward Everett Hale said in 
his address, “they now have in their hands the key to the 
wealth of literature. No liberal education pretends to do 
more. They have only to persevere steadily in the habits 
thus formed and the treasures of science, letters, and phi- 
losophy are open tothem.” This institution is essentially 
American, and while not aspiring to the full and careful 
disciplinary work of the colleges and universities, which 
are for the few, yet it broadens out the work of the 
American common school and throws its beneficent arms 
around the American people in such a liberal manner as 
to make it possible for the masses to pursue systematic 
lines of study so that the millions of our population can 
become more truly “learned” than the thousands of mo- 
narchical Europe. This institution now has on its rolls, 
properly matriculated and entered upon this broad course 
of reading, study, and self-discipline, nearly one hundred 
thousand persons, mostly in our own country, but em- 
bracing some “in all parts of the civilized world.” Well 
may Dr. Hale say it is “characteristic of a strong and 
rich nation.” 

The Chautauqua /dea designs to fill the gap between 
the American common school and the college. It proposes 
to bring education and culture into the home, to all young 
and middle-aged people, alike those who have leisure and 
those who pursue their daily toil in whatever vocation. 
The expense of a four-years’ course of study is thus 
brought within the means of multitudes of daily toilers, 
whether in the counting-room, at the forge, or beside the 
loom. It is undoubtedly the best substitute for a college 
course for the whole people yet presented to them. We 
heartily subscribe to the following, which we extract from 
the Providence Journal: 

“The books prescribed in the literary and scientific 
course are carefully selected, comprising works of history 
and science, philosophy and poetry, and a wide range of 
literature and topics of general interest. The system pro- 
vides a methodical and orderly means of informing the 
mind, while the appetite for knowledge is stimulated by 
contact with other minds in the weekly meetings of the 
various local circles. In small communities the circle well 
supplies the place of a public library or reading-room, and 
to every community where one has been established it is 
a center of educational influence of the highest value. 
We know of circles in small country towns in which the 
learned and the unlearned meet together and all are bene- 
fited. Pupils of the public schools are wonderfully helped 
in their tasks by association with the Chautauquan work- 
ers; young men fitting for college can ordinarily find no 
more improving literary impulse than the circles give ; and 
professional men and cultivated women meet here for 
mental recreation and improvement. This is popular edu- 
cation in the broadest sense,—the democracy of learning. 
It is and must be a blessing to any nation.” 

New England should see to it that she is not surpassed 
in the advantages to be gained in these reading circles by 


the newer states of the great West. 


.|school. 


SOUL FURNITURE. 


In our last issue, we set forth the changes in the arrange- 
ment of the school-room interior which have gradually 
come from that radical idea of the nature of childhood, 
which is the real foundation principle of our best modern 
methods of education. But in the world of souls, as in 
the domain of sense, “action and re-action are equal.” 


:|The great improvements in the arrangement of the school- 


room interior in their turn became a powerful influence 
for good upon the children. Both discipline and instruc- 
tion are greatly helped hy the physical environments of a 
Indeed, the best instruction is well nigh impos- 


‘Isible, unless framed in fit surroundings and enforced by 


the silent lesson all the time proceeding from appropriate 
place and time. 

Who does not confess to the powerful teaching of orderly, 
cleanly, convenient, and beautiful homes, churches, and 
public buildings, even in the lower masses, everywhere. 
The boor instinctively scrapes his boots, doffs his hat, 
and buttons his ragged coat over a soiled shirt on entering 
a handsome house. The Catholic Church, through an 
experience of centuries, has come to fully understand the 
uplifting and refining influence of noble architecture, grand 
music, high art, and imposing ceremonial; and wisely 
offers its most magnificent spectacles to all who come 
Now and then an eccentric statesman or obstinate judge 
affects the dress and deportment of his ignorant or boorish 
constituent, but no thoughtful observer approves. One of 
the most fatal hindrances to the education of boys is the 
type of school-house and master which we still occasion- 
ally come across,—a ruinous building, with broken win- 
dows, a littered yard, and door unhinged ; a school-room 
scarcely fit for a wholesome stable, with comfortless and 
battered benches, the walls covered with scrawling deface- 
ment; the master, possibly a scholar and by descent a 
gentleman, but a slave to his vile tobacco habit, uncleanly 
and disordered in his dress, sometimes with the temper of 
a ruffian and the manners of a boor,—everything within 
and without demoralizing and “ making for” barbarism. 
A good deal of the rough and vicious life of college boys 
has intimate relations with the sort of place, the type of 
professor and the boarding-house surroundings amid which 
they are expected to strive for the ideal manhood. 

By no means do we affirm that character and mind- 
training are finally determined by the physical surround- 
ings of the pupil. Certainly there comes a time to every 
child, in palace or hovel, when the sovereign act of will 
alone determines the intellectual and moral habit. But 
so hard is it for the majority of children to make that 
solemn choice and persist in the effort to attain wisdom 
and righteousness, that all possible helps and inducements 
should be offered along the tiresome way. We detest the 
snobbery that declaims against such helps in the school- 
room as tending to make the children of the poor “ dis- 
contented with their sphere in life.” The most hopeful 
sign in our country is the growing discontent of several 
millions of young Americans with the poverty, discomfort, 
ugliness, brutality, and ignorance that for ages have been 
the lot of the toiling masses in the old world. The most 
hopeless feature in the life of the southern negroes is that 
so many of them are still content to herd like cattle in a 
shanty, eat the table refuse and wear the ragged cast-off 
clothes of their betters, and go on in the old, dismal way 
of poverty, shiftlessness, and sin. If every poor man’s 
child in America could be put, to-morrow, into an attract- 
ive school-house, in charge of a well-dressed, well-managed 
and high-souled teacher, and treated for five years as if 
nobody expected anything but a worthy manhood or 
womanhood in after life, there would be a revival of 
healthy discontent with low living and an awakening of 
aspiration for better things which would tell in every 
region of society from the trades union to the White 
House. 

We look to the working out of this ideal of a fit school- 
house interior for great results in all grades of education. 
In school “it is the first step that costs.” One year of in- 
harmonious surroundings may plant in a five-year-old 
child a disgust for the whole business of education, which, 
thirty years later, will make him an opponent of the public 
school in the legislature, or set in perpetual motion another 
silly tongue or pen in drawing-room or journal, in dispar- 
agement of the best that can be done for the children. 


Mental effort in childhood requires a peaceful atmosphere 
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and harmonious surroundings, and the little one who can 
make his first essay in a school-room fashioned after the 
<jmilitude of a restful home, is a fortunate creature. It 
‘s hard enough for boys and girls to be civil, unselfish, and 
dutiful, to say nothing of the spiritual graces, even in such 
a school-room as we have described. We think as little 
as Gail Hamilton of a sham kindergarten that is only a 
crowd of spoiled children mobbing the spiritless and senti- 
mental head-official of a noisy nursery. We believe ina 
1 center in every school-room as firm and implacable 
pillars of eternity. But all this, and the most rigid 
nee on honest work, is perfectly consistent with what 
we have written concerning the outward arrangements of 
the school-room. And the man or woman who can best 
follow the divine example of pouring around all the 
strength and permanency of the universe an_ infinite 
variety of changeful splendor and a beauty “new every 
morning and fresh every evening,” will find the great 


mora 
as the 


insiste 


rewa rd. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In Dr. Harris’s article, completed in this number of 
Tur JOURNAL, the question is raised whether we are not 
already educating our youth to industrial occupations to 
a larger extent than the good of the country demands. 

It will be readily admitted by all that that education 
is best which produces the best results. Those results are 
the best which lift the people of the entire country to the 
highest plane, financially, socially, intellectually, and mor- 
ally. It is quite certain that the industrial classes in our 
country manifest much uneasiness and discontent, and 
that the continued strikes, the frequent murmuring, the 
constantly recurring contests between capital and labor, 
indicate an abnormal condition of affairs which demands 
the most careful consideration of the statesman, the pa- 
triot, and the philanthropist. 

It certainly cannot be shown that education unfits the 
youth for manual labor, but it enlightens them as to the 
value of labor, so that capitalists find it far more difficult to 
obtain a dollar’s worth of labor for fifty cents from intelli- 
gent boys and young men than from ignorant persons. 

The statisties which Dr. Harris gives in relation to our 
industrial pursuits are very suggestive. The gigantic 
strides made within the last twenty-five or fifty years by 
the invention of labor-saving machinery have changed 
materially the methods of carrying on almost all kinds of 
business. Competition has been so increased and the 
margin of profit upon manufactured goods so diminished, 
that the risks of business are much greater than formerly. 

It should be observed that our industrial pursuits gen- 
erally indicate unmistakably that we are yet a new coun- 
try. Our superior machinery, which owes its invention to 
that intelligence in the community which emanates from 
the American system of schools, has permitted us to com- 
pete successfully with the older nations of Europe in the 
manufacture of many kinds of coarser fabrics and lower 
grade goods, while they still crowd us out of the world’s 
markets in wost of the higher-priced and finer goods. 

What is the lesson from this fact? It is simply and 
plainly that we are now able to compete with the Old 
World in the industries requiring unskilled labor, but we 
are yet unable to match them in the manufacture of goods 
requiring skilled labor. Especially is it true, as Dr. Har- 
ris states, that we have yet attained but little success in 
the direction of art and ornament. 

Now, it is of great importance that we be able to com- 
pete with the older nations in the leading productions 
which the markets of the world require. Our exports, 
at the present time, are principally the products of the 
soil; ¢. 9., breadstuffs, cotton, and beef. Let the schools, 
however, teach drawing, designing,—in a word, industrial 
and creative art,—and in twenty-five years more we shall 
produce certain lines of goods which will find a market in 
foreign ports with remunerative prices. Ofnament and 
luxury pay better profits than necessaries and essentials. 
F rance rallied in a remarkably short time from a destruc- 
tive war and an enormous indemnity tax, and has placed 
herself on a plane of industrial success and business pros- 
perity. This was largely owing to the peculiar character 
of her industries. She has for a long period been famous 
for her ornamental and artistic productions. 

Let, then, American educators, patriots, and philanthro- 
pists turn their attention more directly to a higher edu- 


cation, to a general cultivation of the art of drawing, the 
improvement in machinery so as to produce a finer qual- 
ity of cotton and woolen goods, and other products, and 
America will be able more fully to cope with her Euro- 
pean rivals. In jewelry, in fancy goods, in a thou- 
sand and one little inventions which are not necessary, 
possibly useful, but more largely artistic and ornamental, 
our country has an opportunity to distance all competitors. 

There are signs of the times favorable to our future. 
At the close of our war, twenty years ago, we had but 
few silk manufactories in this country, and those small 
and of but little account ; now, on the contrary, we are 
making a large portion of our silk goods, and competing 
successfully with foreign rivals. Artistic industry should 
be cultivated, and the schools can do much in this di- 
rection. 

There is another suggestion to be made in this connec- 
tion. With the immense influx of population from foreign 
shores, the native-born portion of our people has been 
more and more called upon to exercise directive power. 
Less brains, less skill, and less intelligence are required 
to keep a machine in operation than to keep human beings 
intelligently at work. The more ignorant, less educated, 
less reliable portion of our people are mere adjuncts to 
machines. Those more intelligent, more skillful, better 
educated, assume control of affairs. They become direct- 
ors of labor. This skill is needed to-day in America, in 
higher quality and in larger numbers than we can supply. 
It is for our schools to educate for the next generation 
the directors of industry, who will have the capacity and 
the ability to direct and control the industrial pursuits of 
the country, and to turn them into such channels as will 
bring for the laborer and for the country the largest aud 
the highest reward. 


DRIFT. 


— The congressional committee, appointed to examine the na- 
tional military school at West Point, report that every graduate 
is expected to be a proficient in the use of arms and the entire circle 
of exercises and discipline appropriate to the life of the common 
soldier. As far as possible the graduate should be an expert 
marksman with the rifle. In other words, every thoroughly trained 
officer in the regular army is supposed to be competent to fight 
like a common soldier, even tobe a model soldier. We are not in- 
formed whether this ideal is realized in the army; but we are con- 
fident there could be no better example for the imitation of school 
authorities in the selection of superior teachers and superintendents 
of instruction. We fully approve of the demand for the more 
thorough academical education of this class of teachers. But our 
colleges for young men, and especially for young women, are mak- 
ing a serious mistake in urging the claims of their graduates, with- 
out professional training or experience, for these positions. The 
valedictorian at Harvard, or the honor-girl at Vassar or Wellesley, 
may fail as superintendent®f public schools, or even teacher of her 
own favorite study in the high school. The accomplished agent of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education finds numerous cases of this 
sort in high school work, and remarks that an untrained teacher is 
the same sort of person from a college or a district school. Our 
ablest superintendents, head-masters, and leading women, in public 
schools, have largely been trained by long years of service in all 
grades of instruction, or by a thorough course of theory and prac- 
tice in a real normal school. 


— A swift comment on the showy theory of the Popular Science 
Monthly,—that the state may be called to withdraw from public 
education in behalf of intellectual liberty,—is found in the recent 
report of a legislative commission of the state of New York on 
child labor. The revelation of the overwork, abuse, breakdown of 
health, and often the absolute denial of all education in the case of 
thousands of children in the state, is enough to ‘*‘ create a soul under 
the ribs’ of the most stolid scientific materialist. Lazy and drunken 
fathers and shiftless mothers are living on the work of wretched 
little children, stunted and blighted in their earliest years. Greedy 
manufacturers are ready to avail themselves of cheap labor, and 
evade or violate every law enacted for the protection of childhood. 
It is well known that in the neighboring states of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, especially in the coal districts of the latter, this 
abuse has become a disgrace to a Christian civilization. Will the 
serene philosopher of the Popular Science Monthly, intent on the 
‘‘ glorious liberty’’ of filling the earth with his own theories on 
things mundane and super-sensible, kindly inform us who is to 
protect the rights of several million American children against the 
brutal ignorance and selfish greed of parents and employers, in 
wicked conspiracy to use them as material for money-making ? Or 
is it of no special importance whether the ‘‘ unscientific,’’ ‘‘ com- 
mon herd”’ of ‘‘ low-down’’ humanity is educated at all; having no 
rights save those that remain in the bitter, single-handed “* struggle 
for existence’? ? There is a type of high-wrought, scientific, and 
cultivated personal independence, which displays a reverse side of 
stony selfishness and barbaric insensibility to the claims of common 
humanity, from which the people’s common school, the most char- 
acteristic outcome of a practical Christian civilization, is now at- 


tempting to deliver the children of the republic. 


— Our friends of the Catholic Review come to our aid, in the is- 
sue of Aug. 9, after the following fashion : 

** We claim that if there is a religious atmosphere in our public 
schools it is either so rarefied that it fails to produce any positive, 
healthful influence, or so vitiated or caaneead Gat it operates as a 
deadly poison upon the moral constitution of the pupils. Certainly, 
whatever else may be said of it, it goes without saying that it is 
not a Catholic atmosphere.” 

Just so, good brother ; we could not have put opr point more fore- 
ibly. Your trouble with the public schools is the absence of “‘a 
Catholic atmosphere.’’ Any other ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ is either fatally 
“rarefied ’’ or ‘‘so vitiated or corrupted that it operates as a deadly 
poison upon the moral constitution.’’ But don’t you suppose Mr. 
Bob Ingersoll holds his nose with the same grip of thumb and 
finger in your ‘‘ A No. 1 Catholic atmosphere’? ? And don’t you 
know that five-sixths of the American people, however courteous, 
decidedly prefer to keep their children outside your ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ ? 
Now, suppose every set of religious and unreligious people in the 
country insisted on being supplied with its own “‘ atmosphere,” at 
public expense,—how long would such a system of education sur- 
vive the ferocious war of rival sects, cliques, and clubs; to say 
nothing of the host of gallant ‘‘ come outers,” each insisting upon 
“fighting on his own hook’’ ? And how long would there be any 
reliable system of general education, if each of these quarrelsome 
parties was left to ‘‘ hire a hall and educate their own children at 
their own expense ’’ ? Some of us still hold that, after three centu- 
ries of experience, the common-school “ atmosphere’’ of a free 
American citizenship is healthful, and even tonic, for the moral’ de- 
velopment of the average American child. If our dainty friends 
of the Catholic Review find this air too stimulating and invigorating 
for their ecclesiastical uses, they have perfect freedom to retire into 
any medivval crypt, damp cell, or mouldering monastery and fill 
their sensitive lungs with the ‘‘ atmosphere’’ of antiquity to their 
heart’s content. 


— After all the exuberant talk by some of our enthusiastic 
friends in Texas, concerning the wealth of their school-lands, and 
the contemptuous hostility to national aid for education, by the 
leading public men of that state, the foremost journal of the com- 
monwealth charges the land board with holding back $1,700,000 of 
the school fund; and an investigation of the management of the 
children’s heritage seems inevitable. We have no opinion of the jus- 
tice of this charge. But we have long had the opinion that only 
the ‘‘ eternal vigilance ’’ of the common school public of Texas 
will save the magnificent landed estate of the school fund from se- 
rious inroads, if not absolute wreck. What with the chronic rage 
of county authorities to escape taxation, the average non-intelli- 
gence of any legislature on school affairs, the pressing necessities of 
state finances, tempting to the mischievous direction of school 
moneys, to say nothing of the downright dishonesty of a certain 
type of American ‘‘ statesmen ;’’ the good people of Texas must 
rise early, sit up late, and set a watch ‘‘ while men sleep,”’ if they 
would hold fast their splendid possessions. Every American state 
and city has been compelled to fight for the preservation of its 
school funds; and more than one Southern state has come forth 
from this war with the thieves worsted, or saving only a remnant. 
The party of obstruction to universal education, through open re- 
sistance or indirect approach, is nowhere more vigilant and power- 
ful than in the great and hopeful state of Texas. It isa party 
that will bear vigorous watching everywhere. 


— The New Orleans Times-Democrat brings us an eloquent and 
forcible address, on popular education, before the meeting of the 
Louisiana Educational Association, at Monroe, by Governor Me- 
Enery. The governor ‘‘ takes the bull by the horns ’’ and disposes, 
without ceremony, alike of the objections of the ecclesiastics and the 
social philosophers to universal, free, unsectarian education, sup- 
ported and supervised by the whole people. He strongly indorses 
the natural methods of instruction and the pushing of the industrial 
training so needful to the state. Unlike so many of the political 
fraternity, he plainly tells the people of the terrible illiteracy of the 
state, and advises a change in the Constitution, authorizing vigorous 
local taxation for schools. Louisiana is decidedly on the up-grade 
in popular education. We are glad to see that the excellent free 
high school for girls in New Orleans, of which Mrs. Stamps is prin- 
cipal, is to have a larger and more commodious building. Also, 
that the large colored school in the same city, supported by the 
state, is to be made more decidedly industrial and technical and to 
be housed in more spacious quarters. 


— Our friends in South Carolina are becoming veritable ‘‘ fire- 
eaters”’ in the cause of education. In the heat of the fierce sum- 
mer their white teachers are gathered in the state institute, at 
Charleston, under the direction of Supt. Archer, with a group of 
able assistants drawn from the best schools of the state. Mayor 
Courtney, as usual, is on hand to welcome the guests to the city, 
in a little speech that goes to the mark like a minnie-ball, regard- 
less of whatever reputable obstruction may be in the way. At 
Aiken, the opposite corner of the state, the colored teachers are 
gathered under Professor Rodenback, with a brilliant array of 
the most successful workers from several states. Other institutes 
of smaller size are being held in different counties. The city gov- 
ernment of Charleston has requested the republication of Dr. 
Thornwell’s admirable address on popular education, to the people 
of the state a generation ago, and a later number of the News and 
Courier reproduces it in full, with able editorial comments. South 
Carolina is still worried by a party of gAucational reaction, which 
‘* sees visions and dreams dreams ”’ at the prospect of the universal 
enlightenment of the people. But with such an array of able and 
indefatigable schoolmen and women, backed by public officials like 
Thompson, Courtney, and Coward, nobody in the cooler regions 
need lie awake o’ nights with apprehension of any special calamity 
to the children’s cause down in the land of the Palmetto, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HyDROMECHANICS. With 
numerous examples. By E. A. Bowser, pag - of mathemat- 
ies and engineering in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

Hydromechanics, the mechanics of water and other fluids, should 
form a separate branch of study in our colleges and scientific 
schools. A few of its leading principles, and a description of the 
machines and instruments whose construction is based on them, are 
generally given im our text-books on natural philosophy; but the 
great usefulness of the entire subject, the wide range of its practi- 
cal applications, together with its value for training, demand a 
more adequate presentation of the science, and that more time be 

iven to its study. The full and complete way in which Prof. 
Boone has presented this subject in his new work well fits it for 
use in such a course. While it is treated by the aid of Analytical 
Geometry and the Calculus, the principles and theorems are demon- 
strated with clearness and simplicity, and illustrated by numerous 
examples, so that the student need meet with no special difficulty in 
mastering the book. The book is interesting and suggestive, con- 
taining many references to original mer by the leading authori- 
ties on the different departments included in the science. 

The first division is Hydrostatics. The first chapter deals with 
the equilibrium and presence of liquids, and applies the principles 
to the stability of embankments. The second chapter discusses the 
equilibrium of floating bodies and specific gravity. The instru- 
ments used in finding the specific gravities of different bodies are 
described, and the topic illustrated by many very useful and inter- 
esting problems. The third chapter treats of gases ; and in it, Boyle 
and Mariotte’s law is very clearly presented and immediately used 
in explaining the relations between the pressure, temperature, and 
density of a mass of gas. Special consideration is given to the at- 
mosphere, so far as it falls in line with the subject, and the theories 
of the barometer and thermometer, together with their applications, 
are fully treated. 

The second division is Hydrokineties. It is practical in charac- 
ter, taking up the motion of fluids in pipes, and the flow of water 
in rivers and canals. The various elements that determine the ve- 
locity and amount of discharge are taken into account, the practical 
formule in use being described and their application fully set forth. 
The book concludes with a description of pumps, water-wheels, and 
the various machines, whose action depends on the properties of air 
and water. The mathematical principles, showing the relations be- 
tween power and efficiency, are presented in a way to enable the 
student to use them for himself in new problems. The book con- 
tains much useful knowledge in a convenient volume, and would 
prove valuable to any one interested in the subject. 


ON THE PAcIFIC CoAST— 
By Rev. Myron Eells, 
With an Intro- 
Am. 


History oF INDIAN MISSIONS 
OREGON, WASHINGTON, AND IDAHO, 
Missionary of the Am. Missionary Association. 
duction by Rey. G. H. Atkinson, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Sunday School Union. 

The author of this interesting narrative is the son of parents who 
devoted themselves to missionary work among the Northwest In- 
dians for about thirty-five years, beginning as early as 1838. He 
has himself had an experience of many years in the missionary 
work. He shows how the quiet, patient, self-denying work for the 
Indian has resulted in establishing Christian homes, schools, and 
churches, and laid the foundations for self-government. It is a 
noble record of mission work, and will convince the most skeptical 
of the great usefulness of efforts made to civilize and Christianize 
the Indians. 


New Hien Scnoot Music Reaper. For the use of Mixed 
and Boys High Schools. By Julius Eichberg, director of mu- 
sical instruction in the Boston Public Schools. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

This reader is the result of an experience of eighteen years, 
during which period Mr. Eichberg has been director of musical in- 
struction in the Boston public schools, and teacher of music in all 
the Boston high schools. It is substantially a new book, although 
it contains some pieces found in the author’s ‘* High School Music 
Reader,”’ published by Ginn & Heath some years since. It is de- 
signed for mixed and boys, high schools, and is arranged especially 
with reference to the wants of these schools. The tenor parts can 
mostly be taken by boys singing alto with little or no loss of effect. 
It has advanced solfeggios for soprano and alto voices, and a wide 
range of charming pieces. It is a book destined to fill a want long 
felt in mixed and boys schools. 


STANDARD CLAssIC ATLAS. For Schools and Colleges. With 
an Alphabetical Index, giving the latitudes and longitudes of 
20,000 places. New York City: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co. Price, $2.50. 

This admirable new Classic At/as will be heartily weleomed by 
teachers and students on account of its comprehensiveness, technical 
accuracy, and for the beauty of its mechanical execution. Its nu- 
merous maps are all engraved on steel, and, in clearness and finish, 
are unsurpassed. The outlines and boundaries are neatly tinted, 
and the method of delineation is on a scale that insures distinctness, 
and avoids all crowding of names and details. The latitude and 
longitude of {places on the maps are given with both ancient and 
modern names. The size is very convenient, and the alphabetical 
index is a valuable feature in making the maps readily available. 
It su es any American work of the kind. We commend it to 
all teachers and students of the classics. 


— Maemillan & Co., New York, have published a series of 
Elementary Classics in neat style, at 40 cts. a volume. For sale 
by Willard Small, Boston, Mass. This series fall into two classes, 
—1l. First Reading Books for beginners, provided not only with 
introductions and notes, but with vocabularies, and in some cases 
with exercises based upon the text. 2. Stepping-stones to the 
study of particular authors, intented for more advanced students, 
who are beginning to read such authors as Terence, Plato, the At- 
tic Dramatists, and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and 
Thucydides. These are provided with introductions and notes, but 
no vocabulary. 

The following are the latest additions to this valuable series : 

Cesar: The Invasion of Britain; being parts of books IV. and 
V. of the De Bello Gallico ; adapted for the use of beginners; with 
notes, vocabnlary, and exercises, by W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. 
Duffield, M.A. Eutropius: By the same editors. 

Livy: The Siege of Syracuse; adapted from the text of book 
XXV., and edited, with notes, vocabulary, and exercises, by 
George Richards, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

Cicero: Stories from Roman History; adapted for the use of be- 

inners ; with notes, vocabulary, and exercises, by Rev. G. E. Jeans, 

-A., and A. V. Jones, M.A., assistant masters in Haileybury 
College. 

Phaedrus: Select Fables; edited, with notes, vocabulary, and 
exercises, by A. S. Walpole, M.A., assistant master in the King’s 
School, Warwick. 

Also, First Lessons in Latin, by K. Macaulay Eicke, B,A., as- 
sistant master in Oundle School. Globe 8yo. 


— Mr. William Adolphus Clark, Boston, has a unique book on 
Intellectual People. In rhyme the author writes of ‘ Culture and 
Authorship,’ and in an extended note appended he takes in hand 
his critics, and to use his own expressive language gives them **a 
good spanking.”’ ‘This peculiar production must be read to be fully 
appreciated. We quote, as specimens, a few lines : 

**'To me the /earned who mould the times, seem wise 
Mostly and only in their own fair eyes.” 
* * * * 
From such we turn,—how cultured they may be,— 


‘*As Satan’s own averse, 0 Lord, to thee.’’— 
* * * 


* * 


Speaking of authors, he says,— 
‘** The error of too many pens is this,— 
They'll tell the truth, as babes will give a kiss ; 
So delicate and weak they lay it on, 
That little else than waste of time is won.”’ 


— The late issues of ‘‘ Harper’s Handy Series’ are: How to Play 
Whist, by Richard A. Proctor; Mr. Butler’s Ward, a novel, by 
F. Mabel Robinson ; John Needham’s Double, a novel, by Joseph 
Hatton; The Mahdi, past and present, by Prof. James Darmeste- 
ter (illustrated); The World of London, by Count Paul Vasili; 
The Waters of Hercules, a novel; She’s All the World to Me, a 
novel, by Hall Caine; A Hard Knot, a novel, by Charles Gibbon ; 
Fish and Men in the Maine Islands, by W. H. Bishop. Handy and 
interesting books for summer reading, and handy for the satchel. 
Each 25 cts. ‘* Harper's Franklin Square Series’? produces that 
charming novel, by Grace Aguilar, Home Influence. Darien Explor- 
ing Exhibition, by J. T. Headly, reprinted from Harper’s Maga- 
zine, is given in No. 480 of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library.” 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


— Ginn & Co., Boston, have now ready the book containing six 
lectures upon School Hygiene, delivered under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Association to teachers of 
the public schools; price, 88 cts. ‘The papers in this valuable vol- 
ume are, I. ‘‘ School Hygiene,’’ by Frank Wells, M.D. ; I1.** Heat- 
ing and Ventilation,” by F. W. Droper, M.D.; III. ‘* The Use 
and Care of the Eyes, especially during School Years,’’ by C. H. 
Williams, M.D.; IV. ‘‘ Epidemics and Disinfection,’ by G. B. 
Shattuck, M.D.; V. ‘* Drainage,’’ by Frank Wells, M.D., and 
VI. ** The Relation of our Public Schools to the Disorders of the 
Nervous System,”’ by C. F. Folsom, M.D. These vital topics are 
discussed with consummate ability, and form the beginning of a 
very valuable literature on School Hygiene. We commend this 
book to all interested in education. 


— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce a Complete Rhetoric 
for schools, colleges, and private study, by Prof. A. H. Welsh. 
Prof. Welsh is well known as the author of the ‘* Development 
of English Literature and Language’’ and ‘“* Essentials of En- 
glish.’’ In this book little attention is paid to the stereotyped 
methods of the old school, the aim being rather to make a philo- 
sophical study of the fundamental principles of procedure as found 
in the practice of the best writers, thus giving a practical grasp 
of the subject not to be gained from a memorization of the old rules 
of the rhetoricains. 

— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have ready No. 160 of the 

pular ** Leisure Hour Series,’’ A Millionaire’s Cousin, by The 

fon. Emily Lawless, author of ‘* A Chelsea Householder’ ; price, 
$1. It introduces the reader to most interesting descriptions of life 
in Algiers, in Northern Africa. The characters are admirably 
drawn, consisting of one artist who visits a rich cousin living in 
grand style in Algiers, who is devotedly attached to Miss Bonson, 
who, with her mother and brother, are residing there. The story is 
quite interesting, but the chief value of the book lies in its pictures 
of Algerian scenery, life and customs. 

— Daniel T. Ames, author and publisher, 205 Broadway, New 
York, has published a Guide to Self-instruction,—Practical and 
Artistic,—on Penmanship. This guide supplies all of the essential 
directions in regard to pens, position, movements, scale, and slants, 
for learning practical and artistic penmanship. It shows how to 
learn and teach writing, and supplies a vast number of copy and 
review exercises for capitals, autographs, designs for cards, and a 
variety of alphabets. It is a complete teacher for the private stu- 
dent. For terms, ete., address D. T. Ames, 205 Broadway, New 
York City. 

— Ig. Kohler, 911 Arch street, Philadelphia, have just issued a 
new (tenth) edition of the Complete Erplish-German and German- 
English Dictionary, by Dr. J. F, Leonhard and Louis H. Tafel; 
price, $1. It contains the pronunciation of both the German and 
English languages, enriched with the technical terms of the arts and 
sciences. It is admirably adapted for the use of business men and 
for use in schools. The typography is good, and the book contains 
874 pages, well bound. All who have occasion to study the Ger- 
man language will find this cheap dictionary very convenient. 

— Phillips & Hunt, New York, and Cranston & Stowe, Cincin- 
nati, have issued a very entertaining and instructive book by Ed- 
ward A. Rand, author of ‘‘ School and Camp Studies” ; price, 
$1.25. The book is entitled Up-the-ladder Club; or, The Knights 
of the White Shield—Round-One-Play. No boy or girl can read this 
book without feeling inspired to go up the ladder of life round by 
round higher. A noble life is gained by struggles. The round 
higher up should be our aim all the days of our life. 


— 8S. G. Boyd, 2 Broad street, York, Pa., has now ready a valu- 
able work on Indian Local Names, with their interpretation. It 
furnishes to teachers and all persons interested in the aboriginal 
races of America information of the highest value. All students 
of local history and geography need such a book. Mr. Boyd’s 
vocabulary is very full and complete, and his explanations and in- 
terpretations are intensely interesting and valuable. The book is 
sold only by the author. Price, $1.00. 

— The Fifty seventh Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and 
Pupils of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, No. 259 Boylston street, 
near Dartmouth, for 1884-85, is a very interesting and attractive 
book ; contains sketches of part of the school work, and of the gen- 
eral management of this excellent school. This school prepares 
both sexes for college, professional schools, and business fife. and 
has also excellent kindergarten and elementary departments. 


— A. Knoflach, P. 0. Box 1550, New York Cit , has r 
Nos. 9 and 10 of his German Simplified, containing prin Lae. 
lucid explanation of the principles of the German, accompanied by 
numerous examples and exercises, and forming a complete course 
of instruction for the purposes of reading, business, and travel : 
especially intended for self-instruction, and adapted for use in pub- 
lie and private schools. 


— Ginn & Co., Boston, announce that the revised edition of Beo- 
wulf and The Fight at Finnshurg, with text and glossary, edited by 
Prof. James A. Harrison of Washington and Lee University, and 
Prof. Robert Sharp of the University of Louisiana, is now ready, A 
number of corrections have been made, and an appendix of recent 
readings has been added, based on late criticisms and essays of 
Sievers, Kluge, Cosijn, Holder, and Weilker. 


— Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York, have published a book 


entitled The America’s Cup, narrating how it was won by the yacht 


Fatiies in 1851, and has been since defended, by Captain Roland 
F. Coffin, author of ‘‘ Old Sailors’ Yarns,”’ ete. ; price, $1. The 
book is amusingly illustrated, and will greatly interest those who 
have a fondness for yachting. 

— Townsend MacCoun announces as ready in September an 
edition of Labberton’s Historical Atlas, with text and 30 additiona) 
English maps. This is for those who wish to use these celebrated 
maps, but cannot purchase two books. The text will be a concise 
but interesting general history, well adapted for class use, a course 
of twelve to fourteen weeks. 

— Harper's Magazine for September offers a suggestion of news- 
paper enterprise in the prompt publication of a very interesting 

aper of ‘*‘ Reminiscences of General Grant,’’ by General Horace 
Pave. This is full of anecdotes, hitherto unpublished, and is, in 
every way, fresh and readable. It is accompanied by a particu- 
larly fine portrait engraved by Kruell. 

— Mrs. Keith's Crime is the title of No. 17 of *‘ Harper’s Handy 
Series’’ ; price, 25 cts. ; published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. This series contains some of the most attractive of current 
literature, convenient in size, with large, clear type. They furnish 
admirable summer light reading. 

— 8. C. Grigg & Co., Chicago, have published a very interesting 
novel by Lillian Spencer, ealled A/ter All; price, 50 ets. It is a 
story drawn from real life. The book is a model of good printing 
on excellent paper, and bound in plain library style. 

— Ginn & Co., Boston, announce that Pease’s Singing Book-, 
by H. F. Pease, of Ypsilanti, Mich., will be ready about Sept. 20. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


History of Indian Missions on the Pacific Coast; by Rev. Myron Eells; 
with introduction by Rev. G. H, Atkinson, D.D. Philadelphia: The Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union. 

Sarah and Angelina Grimke; by Catharine H. Birney; price $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

Up-the-Ladder Club; or, the Knights of the White Shield; by Edward A. 
Rand; price $1.25. New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Cranston « 
Stowe. 

A pihtonaize’s, Conn by the Hon. Emily Lawless; price $1.00. New 
York: Hen olt +0. 

The Book of Psalms,—American version; edited by John G. Lansing, D,D.; 

rice 25 cents. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Indian Local Names, with their Interpretations; by Stephen G. Boyd. 
York, Pa.: Published by the author. 

Harper’s Handy Series: Mrs. Keith’s Crime, a nevel; price 25 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

New and Complete English-German and German-English Pocket Diction- 
ary, with the Pronunciation of Both Languages; by Dr.J. F. Leonhard Tafel 
and Louis H. Tafel, A.B. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: I. Kohler. 
estaments, revised version. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Catalogue of Cornell College, for 1884-5, Mt. Vernon, Ia. First Annual 
Report of the Librarian of Columbia College Library, New York; also Circu- 
lar of Information of the same, for 1885. Rules and Regulations for the 
Government of the Publie Schools of the City of Stillwater, 1885-6. Cata- 
logue of Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Chicago, 1885-6, Cata- 
logue of the University of the State of Missouri for 1884-5. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Eclectic for September contains an_interesting and varied table of 
contents: “ Mind and Motion.” by George T. Romanes; “ Roman Life and 
Character,” by F. Marion Crawford; “ Footprints;” ‘‘London: I.;” “ Tongues 
in Trees,” by T. F. Thistleton Dyer; “ A Chinese Ascot;” “ A Swain of Ar- 
eady,” by Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp; “ The English Aristophanes; ” “ The 
Work of Victor Hugo,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne; * What is Public 
Opinion?” by H. D. Traill; “ Pride,” by the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster; “To Within a Mile of Khartoum,” by Capt. R. F. T. Gascoigne; 
“ The Earl of Beaconsfield,” a study; and the usual variety of foreign liter- 
ary notes, varieties and miscellany. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond 
Street, New York. Terms, #5 per year; single numbers, 45 cents. 

— Henry James begins a new story, * The Princess Casamassima,” in the 
Sentember Atlantic, and the reader will find it totally unlike anything he has 
previously written. Mr. Warner and Dr. Holmes give entertaining install- 
ments of “On Horseback” and “ The New Portfolio.” Mr. Howells has a 
critical and biographical notice of the Italian poet, Leopardi, and Mr. Scud- 
der contributes a paper on “Childhood in English Literature and Art.” 
There is a thoughtful article,“ Ancient and Modern Greek,”—on the 
“Greek question” in colleges, by William Cranston Lawton. Three good 
poems and reviews of several important books, together with the usual de- 
partments, close the number. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: $4.00 a year. 

— Cassell’s Family Magazine is well named; There is no member of the 
family but whose wants are catered to, In the current number there is un- 
usual variety. A poorer by H. Saville Clarke gives some curious instances of 
“ Mistaken Identity;” James C. Hadden writes of Sebastian Bach; Lizzie 
Heritage gives some excellent receipts for cakes, from griddle cakes to fruit 
shortcake. There is an interesting continuation of “Our Autograph Book,” 
in which we are shown the signatures of some famous literary ladies, Miss 
Jane Ansten, Maria Edgeworth, and Mary Russell Mitford. The Gatherer 
is fullto the brim with useful information. Poetry is not forgotten, nor is 
musie neglected, Cassell & Co., New York, $1.50 a year. 

— Lippincott’s Magazine for September is a light and amusing number. 
“The Story of an Italian Workwoman’s Life,” by Marie L. Thompson, pro- 
fesses to be a true narrative in all its details,and to present a picture of 
thousands of other lives. ‘‘ Roses of Yesterday and To-day,” by Alice King 
Hamilton, is a paper of ‘pleasant reminiscences, the subject being the late 
Professor Morse’s country-seat, ‘Locust Grove.” ‘“ Muster-Day in New 
England,” by F. G. Mather, is an amusing gotere of bygone manners and the 
training and tactics of the old state militia. “The Story of a Story,” by 
Horace E. Seudder, is an ingenious bit of work; “ A Hoosier Idyl,” by Louise 
Coffin Jones, is a realistic study of western life. 

— The Popular Science Monthly, for September, conducted by E. L. and 
W. J, Youmans, contains fourteen articles, two of which will be read by edu- 
cators with special interest. The second article of Dr. Mary Putnam- 
Jacobi, entitled “ An Experiment in Primary Education,” is worth the price 
of a year's subscription. Thousands of educators will not agree with the 
writer, but the paper is very suggestive. The other article has the very 
startling title of “How Spelling Damages the Mind,” by Frederick A. Fer- 
nald. The first sentence of his paper is as follows: “ Learning to read the 
English language is one of the most mind-stunting processes that has formed 
a part of the general education of any people. 

— The Fountain, a monthly, devoted to the moral and literary culture of 
youth, of which W. H. Shelley, York, Pa., is the editor and proprietor, is one 
of the most valuable of our exchanges. It contains a vast amount of read- 
ing matter each month of the highest character. It is admirably adapted 
for use as supplementary reading in schools. The September number has a 
great variety of articles, suggestive and instructive for the young. It is de- 
voted to natural history, literature, general history, science, art, elocution, 
memory gems, questions, and articles calculated for character-building, 
suited to children; price, 50 cents a year. 


— The Nineteenth Century for June is of great interest. Its leading articles 
are: “ Mr. Gladstone as a Foreign Minister,” by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers: 
“Housing the Poor,” by the Right Hon. Sir R: Assheton Cross, M.P.: “‘ Gen- 
ius and Insanity,” by James Sully; “The Irish Parliament of 1782,” by 
Henry Jephson; “James Russell Lowell,” by G. Barnett Smith; “ Our 
Armies in India,” , Frederick W. Verney; “ Drink: a Rejoinder,”' ty the 
Right Hon. Lord Bramwell; “ Leasehold “Enfranchisement,” by Henry 
Broadhurst, M.P.; ‘ The Crimes Act,” by the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 


— The Edinburgh Review,— American edition,— $3.00 per year, 90 cents a 
copy: published by Leonard Scott Publication Co., 1104 Walnut St., Phila- 
de ‘(erty now ready for July, 1885. It contains articles on “ The Life 
and Works of John Keats;” “ Memoirs of Count Pasolint;” ‘“ Verrall on the 
Odes of Horace;” “ The French in North America;” ‘‘ Harbors and Docks;’; 
Sir Henry Taylor’s Autobiograph ;” “The City Livery 

“ Bishop Temple’s Lectures;” ‘ Naval Warfare; ” “The Ports and Trade of 
Corea;” “‘ The Parting of the Waters.” 


— Leonard Scott Publication Company, 1104 Walnut St., Philadelphia, have 
ready The British Quarterly for July, 1885. It contains the following timely 
articles: ‘The Gladstone Government, 1880-5;” “Our Countrymen in 
India;”’ “ The Coptic Churches of Egypt;” “ Tithes, Ordinary and Extra- 
ordinary;” “ Solomon Maimon;” “ The ‘Kdmissions of Agnosticism; ” ‘ The 
Work of the London School Board;” “ The Revised Old Testament; ” “ Po- 
litical Review of the Quarter;” Contemporary Literature. 

— The Musical Herald, published at Franklin Square, Boston, has in the 
September number articles on “ Ancient Instruments ” (illustrated); “ AD 
Essay on Ancient Greek Music;” “The Colophon Papers,” and “ Talks on 
the Voice,—XIII.,” with music, editorial notes, etc. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 
e Bay State Monthly, for August; g ; le numbers, 
25 cents. Boston: Bay State Monthl 
of Western History, for Terms, #4.00 per year. Cleve- 
The Catholic World, for September; terms, $4.00 per year; 35 cents a 
number. New York: The Catholic Publication Toa CoP” ane 
The Sanitarian for July; terms: $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy; A. N. Bell, 


A-M., M.D., editor. New York, 113 Fulton St, 
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WAYSIDE NOTES. 


The Public Common School System, a little pamphlet, contains the 


following items : . 

‘The territorial superintendent may issue a ‘ professional certifi- 
cate’ to graduates of normal schools, and a regular certificate to 
others of proper learning, ability, and experience who are otherwise 
specially meritorious. Each is for five years.”’ 

Examinations of teachers are held in each county upon the first 
‘Tuesday of April and last Tuesday of September in each year. The 
certificate fee is one dollar, which is paid into the county institute 

d, 

a of education have charge of schools under special acts 
nearly the same in terms, in Yankton, Sioux Falls, Vermillion, 
Fargo, Grand Forks, Jamestown, Bismarck, Egan, Valley Springs, 
Canton, Deadwood, Brookings, Madison, and a few other places. 

Teachers’ institutes are liberally provided for both by the territorial 
and county funds. The new school law, approved March, 1883, 
abolishes small districts. The central idea is that one school board 
of three capable officers will provide and control ten schools, for 
instance, in one large corporation, with far greater harmony and 
true economy, than thirty average district officers can do under the 
old system. These townships may vary from six miles to nine miles 
square, and each is an independent sae 1 corporation for school 
purposes, under a board of three persons chosen Tuesday before the 
last Saturday in June, one being elected and one retiring annually. 
These townships have the same area and name as the civil town- 
ships; they are distinguished by the words “‘ civil’? and ‘* school.”’ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


The city of Milwaukee is to be congratulated upon its success in 
securing the fifth state normal school of Wisconsin. The city fur- 
nished building and site, subject to the approval of the board of 
normal regents. ‘The school begins its first term in September. 
Candidates for admission must have completed full course in a reg- 
ular normal, or be able to pass an examination equivalent to it. It 
will be strictly a training school of a high order. The course of 
study requires two years. 

The Platteville Normal School since its organization, February, 
in6, has graduated 162 in full course (four years), Of this num- 
ber 80 were gentlemen, 73 ladies. Of the gentlemen 33 are at 
present engaged in teaching, the rest having gone into other pro- 
fessions,—19 have adopted the legal profession, 3 the journalistic, 
whilst 4 have become bankers. The medical profession has also 
drawn quite a number from the ranks of teachers. Only such as 
are now at the head of large schools, and a few members of classes 
which have recently graduated, have adopted teaching as a profes- 
sion. Of the 73 ladies only 27 are engaged in teaching ; the prefix 
Mrs. is sufficient to explain the cause of the withdrawal of many. 

Prof. George Beck, teacher of natural science, civil government, 
and political economy, is wide awake on all educational topics. He 
edits an educational column in the local paper. 

The third and fourth year’s course embraces ‘‘ Discussion of ar- 
ticles on method in current educational periodicals,’’ and ‘*‘ Articles 
on science of education, in current periodical literature.’’ It would 
seem that THE JOURNAL and EDUCATION would be eminently 
suited to the purpose. The former containing excellent articles on 
methods as practiced by leading teachers, and the latter the most 
comprehensive and concise papers on the science of education writ- 
ten by persons who rank as authority. M. W. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The seventh conference of the American Library Association 
will be held at the Sagamore House, near Bolton, Lake George, 
Sept. 8-11, 1885. 

— The decree of Judge Shepard in one of the Illinois state courts 
conveying to the heirs of Senator Douglas the equity of redemption 
in the property of the University of Chicago, recently sold under 
the foreclosure of the mortgage, has been set aside by the same 
judge, on application of the trustees. 

— The Commissioner of Education reports that in the South the 
school enrollment of white children has increased 297,185, and of 
the colored children 199,231, during the past two years. ‘The total 
expenditure for public schools in 1884 was $17,053,467, an increase 
of $2,232,495 over that of 1882. 

— The late Robert Hoe died firmly believing that printing would 
soon give way to photography. He said: ‘“‘ Through a negative of 
one side of the journal it will be ible to flash a ray of electric 
light a hundred times a minute, which ray may be made to fall on 
a web of paper passing under the negative.”’ 


— The excess of receipts over expenditures at the meeting of the | goes 


National Educational Association at Madison has enabled that body 
to invest $3,000 as a permanent fund. The income of this fund 
will prove of great value to the Association. The officers and 
members are to be congratulated upon this as one of the results of 
that noted meeting. 

_ Women Teachers at the South.—The enrollment of teachers in the 
State Normal Institute gives the remarkable proportion of 239 
women to only 30 men; and while it is not to be supposed that 
these figures represent anything like the actual proportion of the 
men and women engaged in teaching in our state, it is true, as was 
recently pointed out in this paper, and was so happily stated by 
Governor Thompson in his recent address before the institute, that 
women in this day are stepping to the front in the work of teaching. 
—Charleston News and Courier. 


PERSONAL. 


— John Ogden, of Washington, D.C., has had charge of the 
Kindergarten Department at Martha’s Vineyard the past season, 
and has made it a marked success. 

— Miss Addie Belle Pinney, of Fargo, Dakotah Territory, was 
married Aug. 15, at her home, to Mr. Herbert H. Coster, of Scran- 
ton, Penn., where they will reside. 

— Rev. George E. Hutchings, A.M., has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor in Latin and Greek in Ives Seminary, at Ant- 
werp, N.Y. He is a graduate of Cazenovia Seminary and of Syra- 
cuse University, 

— Mr. Frederick Billings has given to the University of Ver- 
mont, for a library building at Burlington, $100,000; also $10,000 
to put it into more complete order; also the very valuable library 
of the late Hon. George P. Marsh. 

rt Henri Boland, editor of The Bailliage, sailed from Liver- 
= ‘hursday, Aug. 13, in order to fulfill his lecturing engage- 
jrent in North America, M. Boland’s subjects will deal with the 

“uties of genuine French literature as distinguished from the sen- 

nal productions which are often confounded with it. 


~ Prof, G, T, Fletcher, of Marlboro, Mass., has been elected to 


the chair of pedagogies in the A. and M. College, Lexington. Mr. 
Fletcher is a graduate of the normal school at Bridgewater, Mass. ; 
was superintendent of schools in Augusta; principal of the state 
normal school, Castine, Me.; and latterly has been teaching at 
Marlboro. He has an excellent reputation as a teacher, and is very 
highly recommended by eminent men. We welcome him to the 
state, and wish his work may be abundantly suecessful.— Lexington 
(Ky.) Courant. 

— Mr. Benjamin Buisson, delegate of the French Education 
De ent at New Orleans, visited Boston, and honored this office 
with a personal call, which was much enjoyed by the editors, 
Dr. Henry E. Shepherd, president of the college of Charleston. 
S. C., has also called at this office the present week. President 
Shepherd reports a flourishing condition of educational affairs in 
the Palmetto State. Hon. Henry P. Archur, the efficient superin- 
tendent of the schools of Charleston, and Principal Virgil C. Dibble 
of the high school, are indefatigable in elevating the interests of 
education in that city. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MAINE. 


— Royal E. Gould has been elected superintendent of the schools 
of Biddeford. Mr. Gould was the principal of the Spruce-street 
grammar school. Charles Walker was elected to fill the vacancy 
in the Spruce-street school. A new grammar school was established 
in the Birch-street building, and Harry J. Tatterson was elected 
principal. The following salaries were fixed to the positions of the 
new teachers: Royal E. Gould, $1,400, he to furnish his own horse 
for use among the district schools; Charles Walker, $1000; B. 8S. 
Annis, $600; Harry J. Tatterson, $600, 

— The State Board of Health and the Woman’s Temperance 
Union are waging a new “‘ battle of the books.”” Both parties evi- 
dently wish for the best text-book on ‘‘ Hygiene for the Young”’ 
~~ ean be had, and they may honestly differ as to which one 
that is. 

— The Washburn Memorial Library, at The Norlands, in South 
Livermore, was dedicated with appropriate services on Wednesday ; 
the dedicatory address by Hon. i B. Washburn, of Illinois, being 
followed by eloquent speeches by ex-Vice-President Hamlin and 
Senator Frye. A thousand people were in attendance. 

— The fall term of the Maine Wesleyan seminary and female 
college, just opened, promises to be very fully attended. It has 
entered upon its sixty-fifth year, and has ranked for more than half 
a century among the best educational institutions of New England. 

— A successful future is before the Friend’s School, known as Grove 
Seminary, at Vassalboro. The new building is up, and the roofers are 
at work. The structure is 40 x 60 feet, four stories in height, and 
will contain*21 rooms. It will be completed in October, when a 
grand dedication will occur. The fall term of the institution com- 
mences the last of the present month. and Principal Jones has 
already received 70 applications for admission. ‘The third annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association of the seminary, which was to 
be held on Friday, Aug. 7, is postponed to about the middle of 
October, when the new school-building will be completed. 

— The Alumni Association of the Castine state normal school 
has just closed its eleventh annual encampment, the sixth they have 
spent at Sherman’s Point, Camden. 

— Rev. Edward Chase, of Hallowell, has accepted the position 
of principal of the Hallowell classical school, and also to assume 
the duties of the boarding department, Mrs. Chase acting as matron. 
A good corps of teachers will be engaged, and the fall term will 
commence September 8. 

— The new industrial school for girls, building at Hallowell, will 
be completed about the 15th of September. 

— Augustus Brown, a recent graduate of Bowdoin, through his 
friend, Prof. Sargent, professor of gymnastics at Harvard, has bee 
offered and accepted the position of superintendent of the gymna- 
sium rooms of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, on Boyl- 
ston street, at a salary of $1,200 a year. 

— On account of the increased number of students at the Maine 
state college, Lieut. Phillips, the new military instructor, has 
deemed it advisable to divide the Coburn cadets into two companies. 

— Mr. Hyde, Bowdoin’s new president, is expected at Brunswick 
in a few days. His household goods have already arrived. He has 
sent a letter accepting the presidency of the college. Mr. Thomas, 
the newly elected principal of Houlton Academy, arrived there last 
week. ‘The fall term commenced Aug. 24. Mr. Knowlton, the 
retiring principal, will take a position in the Episcopal school at 
Presque Isle. D. O, Bean, of Cornish, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
has secured a situation as principal of Haverhill Academy, at a 
salary of $1,000 per year, with a prospect of advancement. Mr. 
Frank W. Davis, of Hiram, will take charge of the Gorham high 
school in place of Mr. Custis, the former popular principal, who 
to Massachusetts. Mr. Davis is a graduate of Bowdoin. 
Mr. W. N. Clifford, of Monmouth, a graduate of the Western state 
normal school, has been elected to a position in the high school at 
Logansport, Ind.——S. C. Richardson, of Colby ’85, and principal 
of the normal school. at Madison, Dakota, is spending a week of 
his vacation in Waterville. Mr. R. reports a prosperous condition 
of affairs in that territory. 

— Much regret is felt among the educators of this state at the 
non-re-election of Rev. B. P. Snow as superintendent of schools in 
Biddeford. That city loses a man doing excellent work in her 
schools. This is a loss to the state. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Prof. J. W. Sanborn, who left the New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural College, where his salary was $1,100, to accept a $3,000 posi- 
tion in the Missouri Agricultural College, has been offered a still 
greater salary to accept a simiar position in a Pennsylvania college. 

—A reunion of the students, teachers, stockholders, officers, 
and all persons who have ever been in any way connected with 
McGaw Normal Institute, was held Wednesday, Aug. 19. The 

rogram was as follows: Historical Sketch of the Institute, by 
Elliot Whipple; Remarks on the Character of Dea. Robert Mce- 
Gaw, by Matthew P. Nichols; Character, Life, and Work of 
Prof. William Russell, by Mrs. Harriet N. Eaton; A Poem, by 
Mrs. Annie Marshall; Reminiscences of school days, and remarks 
on the careers of distinguished students, opened and conducted by 
Judge Levi Wallace. t 

— John F. Kent, principal of the Concord High School, has 
been offered the principalship of the Portsmouth High School at a 
salary of $2,400. He has been in Concord three years, and his 
present salary is $2,000. Before coming to Concord he was sub-master 
of the Newton (Mass.) High School. He is a graduate of Harvard 
and the famous first baseman of the Harvard nine. He has been 
very successful in Concord, and a strong effort will be made to 
keep him there, but the increased salary may attract him to Ports- 
mouth. 

— The trustees of Dartmouth College have voted to establish a 
Joel Parker professorship of law and political science, and elected 
to the chair Prof. James F. Colby, of New Haven. Professor 
Colby graduated at Dartmouth, in 1872, one of the most promising 
men in his class. He took a post-graduate course in political sci- 


ence and law at Yale, He is a member of the firm of Platt, Tyler 


& Colby, of New Haven. He has filled the position of instructor 
in political science in the Sheffield Scientific Schoo! during the va- 
cancy prior to the election of Professor Farnum; also Prof. T. S. 
Woolsey’s place in the Law School during his absence last winter; 
and on the appointment of Professor Phelps as minister to Eng~ 
land, took his place as lecturer on international law. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The new Packard grammar school-building, Lawrence, will 
be ready for occupancy about the first of November. It will bea 
fine building, costing about $30,000, three stories, ten rooms, and 
hall. The principal, Albert P. Doe, is winning good opinions 
among the people, teachers, and pupils. 

— William Orr, Jr., Amherst College ’83, since graduation 
principal of Hopkins Academy, Hadley, succeeds Professor Hard- 
ing as principal of Smith Academy, Hatfield. Frank L. Palmer, 
of Chicopee, a graduate of the last class at Amherst, succeeds Mr, 
Orr at Hadley. 

— The Shawmut school, with home and day departments, for 
young ladies and girls, Dorchester, is under the direction of Miss 
Ella G. Ives, recently of Dearborn seminary, Chicago. It has 
excellent references, and offers first-class advantages. 

— Prof. T. D. Adams, A.M., of Newtonville, an experienced 
teacher, proposes to organize a school of foreign travel. The pur- 
pose of the school is to unite observation and study of the most inter- 
esting subjects suited to the educational demands of our age, and to 
the wants of young men who do not contemplate a collegiate edu- 
cation, 


CALIFORNIA.—The next term of the College of Letters and of 
Sciences of the University of California, at Berkeley, will open on 
Thursday, Sept. 17, 1885. The next annual session of the ( ollege 
of Law will begin on Thursday, Aug. 6, 1885; of the College of 
Medicine and Dentistry, Feb. 1, 1886; of the College of Pharmacy, 
April 5, 1886. The list of studies for the academic year has been 
made up, and can be obtained on application to Recorder W. W. 
Deamer, Berkeley, California. 

INDIANA, — The 21st annual session of the St. Joseph Co. 
Teachers’ Institute, was held at Mishawaka, August 17-21. In- 
struction in the common and higher branches was given by well- 
known speakers, and a series of fine lectures closed the daily ses- 
sion. Chief Clerk Skinner, of the department, has returned 
with his family from a summer tour over Lake Michigan to north- 
ern Wisconsin. Before his departure he delivered an evening ad- 
dress at Plymouth Church, before the Superintendents’ Conven- 
tion, on ‘‘ Horace Mann and his Work,’’ which was well received. 
The board of managers of the Teachers’ Reading Circle have 
issued an extensive circular containing a prospectus for the coming 
year. It is proposed to erect inSthe new state house a statue to 
Father Gibault, the hero of the Vincennes Revolution in 1778, 
which gave this region to the Americans. Supt. Holeombe is 
preparing a new edition of the school law, to include the statutes of 
L885, Supt. D. Eckley Hunter, a veteran educator, late of the 
Washington schools, has removed to Texas, having been appointed 
superintendent of the schools of Terrell, in that state. 

The outlines of county institute work for 1885 have been issued. 
As usual in Mr. Holeombe’s term, they contain new topics and 
fresh thoughts. To direct the original work of the institute, pro- 
vision is made for five essays, which, by the way, is a novel feature 
of institute work. Three of these essays are to be on topics of edu- 
cational biography, and two on historical subjects of special inter- 
est to Indianians. The subjects eater. are: ‘* Pestalozzi,’’ 
‘** Horace Mann,”’ and ‘‘ Froebel’’; ‘‘ Vincennes in the Revolu- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘ Indiana in the War of 1812.’ A chapter is devoted 
to ‘* Aleohol,’’ and one to ‘‘ Tobaceo’’; ‘* American Literature,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Teachers’ Reading Circle ’’ receive extended attention. 
In connection with the geography is a lesson*on ‘‘ The Moon: ex- 
ercises to accompany a Cone Tellurium ’’; also exercises on the 
government system of surveys. 


ILLinors.—The Stephenson County Teachers’ Institute, at Lena, 
was held the first two weeks in August. Great interest was taken, 
and nearly 300 teachers were in attendance. Addresses were de- 
livered by many distinguished educators, among them State Supt. 
Raub. The Lee County Institute held its annual session for three 
weeks, at Dixon, ending Aug. 7. It was the most successful session 
ever held in the county, there being an attendance of 215 teachers. 
The instructors were: County Supt. Howe, Miss Julia Kennedy, 
instructors in the State Normal, John Bowles, Decatur; J.S.Ward, 
Paw Paw, and Professor Curtiss, St. Paul, Minn. President 
Galusha Anderson, of the Chicago University has resigned. Nearly 
a year’s salary is due him. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, Ja. +10 
IowA.—The Northwestern Journal of Education is the title of a 
new 16-page quarto to be published every Wednesday by the Edu- 
cational Company of Des Moines. Miss Ella A. Hamilton is editor, 
and Mr. George S. Cline business manager. No. 1, Vol. 1., was 
issued July 15. Lyons Co. Institute begins Nov. 16. Of the 
summer normal institutes officially reported to date, five continued 
four weeks ; fifty-seven continued three weeks ; twenty-six continued 
two weeks. The Clinton Co. Institute will continue six weeks, 
two weeks at each of the three towns: Lyons, Wheatland, and 
Dewitt. Miss Nannie Milligan is elected principal of the Afton 
High School. Mr. James Dodds takes the principalship of the 
Sigourney High School. Miss Aggie West, of Ames, accepts a 
position in the Minneapolis schools. Supt. R. S. Bingham, of 
Cedar Falls, has been complimented with $150 added to his salary. 
Reports tell of the excellent work of Supt. James McHaughton, 
of Council Bluffs, and his high appreciation by the people. 
Principal R. D. Jones, of West Des Moines High School, nt 
a part of the summer with friends at Worcester, Mass. Prof. 5. 
Calvin, of the State University, gives a series of scientific talks to 
the teachers of the Cerro Gordo Co. Institute. Prof. Irvin of 
the Forest City schools takes charge of the Tama City schools. 
Rev. David O. Mears of Worcester, Mass., is the newly elected 
president of Lowa College, at Grinnell. President Leigh Hunt, 
of the Agricultural College, was recently married to Miss Jessie 
Noble, of Des Moines. Mr. D. Compton leaves the Keokuk 
schools for the assistant pies of the Dubuque High School 
and a salary of $1,200. Prof. David F. Call, of the chair of 
Greek in the State University, had the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy conferred on him last spring by the Madison University, N.Y. 
Supt. F. B. Gault, of S. Pueblo, Col., is one of the instructors 
in the Tama Co. Normal Institute. Prof. Phillips of Perry will 
take a chair in Indianola College. Mr. J. B. Moulux, who 
leaves Fairfield to take charge of the schools of Hastings, Neb., is 
spending the summer on his claim in Dakotah. Western College 
has, in ieee years, under the management of President Beardshear, 
nearly doubled its numbers,—from 125 to 255. Jefferson Co. 
Normal Institute had, on Saturday before opening, 97 enrolled ; 
and on Monday, of the first week, 170; and of the second week, 
202. U.S. Senator J. F. Wilson lectured before the institute 
Aug. 17. Mr. George Chandler retires from the county super- 
intendency of Mitchell Co. to take charge of the schools of Osage. 
The one session plan of holding normal institutes from 8 a. m. 


to 12 m, is growing in popularity in the state,——Mrs, R, E, Gal- 
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lion, a teacher attending the Tama Co. Institute has taught fifty-one 
terms. Mr. R. B. Roach, of Nebraska, succeeds Mr. W. D. 
Reedy in charge of the Chelsea schools. Miss Kittie Laws and 
Miss Lottie Granger, teachers in the Shenandoah schools, are rival 
candidates for the office of Co. Supt. of Page Co. Supt. Akers 
has arranged for 92 county institutes and the seven remaining 
counties are to be arranged for later. These institutes are for two, 
three, or four weeks each, and aggregate a total of 272 weeks’ 
work. Surely Iowa is a great state, wide awake and active in edu- 
cational work. 

There are in Iowa 22,516 teachers,—5,79 males, and 16,721 
females. The total expenditure for public schools was in 1885-4, 
$5,806,068. A Mrs. Forney and her daughter, a girl aged 
18, disgracefully assaulted a young lady who was teaching 
near Clarksville. The teacher was innocent of the charges as cause 
for the treatment, and the mother and girl each paid $100 fine and 
costs. An lowa teacher has recently invested in 2,000 acres of 
Kansas land, the saving from eight years’ teaching in Afton. 
Tama and Mahaska are the banner counties as to numbers in 
Normal Institute. As last reported, Mahaska had 207 and Tama 
310.——J. W. Johnson, editor of The Globe, of Oskaloosa, con- 
ducted the Butler Co. Normal Institute, in place of Prof. E. Baker. 
Mr. Page of Wisconsin will take charge of the Logan schools 
vice Mr. Rogers, whose failing health forced him from the school- 
room. 


Kentucky.—Hon. J. D. Pickett, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
has issued a card showing the per capita for children of school age 
in the state to be, for white and colored alike, $1.65. This is an 
increase of ten cents per capita over last year. Hon. Vice. F. 
Bradley, Co. Supt. of Schools in Scott, has fixed Sept. 1 to 4 inelu- 
sive, as the time for holding the Co. Teachers’ Institute. His pro- 
gram embraces everything taught in the public schools, is judiciously 


arrranged, and interesting. 


Lov1s1aANa.—The North, Central, and South American Expo- 
sition will open Nov. 10, 1885, and close April 1, 1886. This ex- 
position is designed to be promotive of the commercial and industrial 
unity of the three Americas. This continuation of the great expo- 
sition will be very attractive, and will call many to New Orleans 
from all parts of the world, during the next winter. 


KANSAS.—Miss Adelaide Randolph, a niece of Mrs. Garfield, 
has been made professor of Latin in the State University of Kansas. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—Prof. Aston, formerly superintendent of the Owa- 
tonna city schools, having returned from a visit to the European 
schools, will take charge of the schools at Austin the coming year. 
Owatonna will have a new school-house ready for occupancy by 
Sept. 1. Prof. A. F. Bechdolt has resigned his position in the 
Mankato Normal School to take charge of the public schools in the 
same city. The board of education of Winona has elected Henry 
T. Gillette, of New York, as principal of the high school and super- 
intendent of the city schools, the coming year, at a salary of $1,800. 
Prof. Kimball of Milwaukee declined to accept the position. 
The institute instructors held an important meeting at the office of 


the State Supt. July 28 and 29. The plan of work for next year 
was poids: & An effort is being made in St. Paul to reduce the 
length of the school year in that city. There are several cities in 
the state whose school-year is only nine months. 
Falls schools will open Sept. 7 with the following corps of teachers : 
E. K. Cheadle, principal; Miss Kate Tanner, assistant; Miss Nora 
Goodrich, grammar ; Miss Ida Mallett, intermediate ; Misses Louie 
Bacon, Lottie Boylon, May Seasou, primary. Prof. Wm. H. 
Lambert, lately supt. of schools in Malden and Everett, Mass., has 
received and accepted a call to the principalship of the high school 
in Minneapolis. He is a strong man, and will do good service in 
that important and rapidly growing city. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New Yorx.—After everybody had believed for months that he 
would accept, Dr. Duryea finally declines the presidency of Union 
College. The trustees have decided to make another attempt to 
elect a president in January next, and it is regarded as probable 
that Prof. Alexander, of Columbia College, will be offered the 
position. Prof. H. A. Frink, of Hamilton College, has accepted 
the call to the chair of oratory at Amherst. He will commence 
his work at the opening of the winter term. Meantime he is trav- 
eling in Europe. Prof. Edward A. Burt, formerly professor of 
natural sciences in the Albany Academy, has accepted a like posi- 
tion in the state normal school. Asa Boothby, principal of the 
Fulton union school, has been taken to the Willard asylum. He 
has been known as eccentric, but the immediate cause of his diffi- 
culty was overwork. Prof. G. H. Barton, formerly principal of 
the Rome free academy, recently died at Jersey City, aged forty- 
nine. Prof. Belknap, of Unadilla, was one of seven out of 
twenty-seven teachers who passed a successful examination for state 
certificates recently. 

The Poughkeepsie Female Academy, so long under the proprie- 
torship of Rev. Mr. Wright, was sold at mortgage foreclosure, the 
other day, for $8,400, that being the amount of the claims held 
against the institution by the Fishkill Mechanics’ Savings Bank, 
which bid in the property. Prof. James P. Thompson, of Me- 
chaniesville, a brother of Rev. T. G. Thompson, has accepted the 

rincipal’s desk in the graded school in the adjoining town of 
lartford. Prin. Edward N. Jones, principal of the Saratoga 
High School, has been chosen superintendent of education for that 
village, and J. E. Massee, of Sandy Creek, Oswego Co., has been 
appointed to the place made vacant by the promotion of Prin. 
Jones. Prof. Isaac B. Poucher, recently appointed collector of 
the port of Oswego, is a graduate of the state normal school. 
Mr. H. L. Van Zile, assistant professor of geology at the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, of ‘Troy, has resigned his professorship 
to become a member of the Troy and Albany Bridge and Iron 
Company. 

Miss Caroline F. Whiting, principal of the primary department 
of school No. 14, New York Gity, completed fifty year’ of teaching 
last June. Some of the grandchildren of her first pupils are now 
under her charge. A gold certificate for $1,000 was given her, 
and she has declared her intention to use it in founding a library in 
some hospital. 

State Supt. Ruggles evidently believes in publications like the 
N. E, JouRNAL OF EpucATIoN. In his last annual report to 


The Cannon} 


the legislature he makes the following recommendation: ‘‘ The 
small quotas of library money ap rtioned to the rural districts, 
might better be devoted to paying for one or more educational jour- 
nals for the use of trustees and teachers. A few good, wide-awake 
journals, devoted exclusively to educational matters, would instil] 
into their minds many new and profitable ideas, and would conduce 
much more effectively to the improvement of the schools than the 
class of books usually found in their district libraries.”’ 

Four hundred and twenty teachers attended the institute recently 
held at Oneonta. In sporting parlance, ** this breaks the record.” 
Two hundred books have been added to the Oneonta school library 
during the year. The Saratoga board of education has engaged 
Prof. Chas. J. Walsh to give special instruction in physics, natural 
sciences, and German, in the Union school, at asalary of $600,—— 
The next term of the Fort Plain Institute will open Sept. 14. 
From the number of students already registered it promises to sur- 
pass all previous terms in attendance. Prof. Baldwin, late of 
Mannsville, goes to District No. 1, of West Troy, at a salary of 
$1,000. Prin. Michael, of Chatham, becomes the successor of 
Supt. Barringer of Rome. Elmer E. Smiley, just graduated 
from the Syracuse University, has been appointed principal of the 
school at East Bloomfield, Ontario Co.—S. J. Pardee, of Niag- 
aga Falls, succeeds Supt. Burt at Flushing, Queens Co. 

The twenty-one teachers who passed the examination recently 
held for state certificates received their parchments from the super- 
intendent of public instruction last week. Union College has in 
the last few days purchased $350,000 Long Island City improve- 
ment certificates. These certificates are sufficient to pay all the 
assessments for improvements on the college property at Hunter's 
Point. This renders the college more manageable financially than 
it has been, and puts it in a position to dispose of its land and to give 
a clear title to purchasers. 

Prof. E. J. Peck, who has for eleven years successfully presided 
over the Homer Academy and Union School, having been com- 
pulled by ill health to resign, the board of education has elected, as 
his successor, Mr. E. D. Merriman, a graduate of Yale. Mr. 
Chappell, a recent graduate of Cornell University, secures the ap- 
pointment of teacher of natural science. 

Prof. Albert L. Arey, who has been appointed successor to Dr. 
Charles Forbes in the scientific department of the Rochester Free 
Academy, was born in Buffalo, and is now thirty-five years old. 
His father, Albert Arey, was principal of the Buffalo Central 
school, and afterward held a similar ition in the Normal school 
in Rochester, and at Whitewater, Vis. Prof. Arey has held a 
number of responsible positions in educational institutions. He re- 
ceived an appointment as assistant professor of chemistry in the 
Michigan University, of which institution he was a graduate in 1873. 
| He is a first-class civil engineer. and is considered a capable and 
earnest teacher. 


| ‘TENNESSEE.—The Columbia high school,—Prof. A. L. Whita- 

ker, principal,— some time ago celebrated a Holmes day with 
interesting exercises, which included music, declamations from 
Dr. Holmes’s writings, a biographical sketch, a letter from Dr. 
‘Holmes, and a debate upon the question, ‘‘ Resolved, That Dr. 
O. W. Holmes is our first American humorist,’’ with three argu- 
ments on each side. It was a decided success. 


STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL- 


ECZEMA! 


CLEAR, CONCISE, AND SIMPLE IN STATEMENT, AND THOROUGHLY 


HISTORY 0 F T H E UNITED My wife has been sorely affiicted with Kczema =. \ 
STATES, BUT ONE NOT LIKE Salt Rheum from infancy. We tried every known | ADAPTED 10 BUSINESS METHODS. 


remedy, bat tonoavail. She was also afflicted with a 
riodical nervous headache, sometimes followed by av 


A_HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR/menced seven weeks ago. After the third bottle the Meservey’s Book-keeping. Single and Double Entry. 


SCHOOLS. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Author of 

“ A History of American Politics ;”’ Professor in the she 
numerous | them off in an impalpable white powder, resembling 
She is now taking the sixth bottle; eve 


like other school histories, principally a history of the|and white. Meservey Book-keeping. 


red, and she enjoya the only good health she has 


College of New Jersey, Princeton. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. $140. 
This book isa History of the United States, and not 


pure salt. 


colonies from which the United States sprang. It is 
not a story book ora picture book. It simply tries to 
teach boys how to vote, and does not 
how to fight Indians, or each other, or 
president or commander-in-chief. 


It will be published about Sept. 1. A copy will be 
sent to any teacher for examination, on receipt of 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 234 St., 5. ¥. 


wto become: in gold. 


nown in 40 years. 
to teach them | bottle of 8. 8. 8. is worth a thousand times ite weight 
JOUN. F. BRADLEY, 44 Griswold 8t. Adopted in the leating schools 


Detroit, Mich , May 16, 1 
om, Mie , May 3, 1605 Single copy of Merservey’s Single and Double Entry mailed for examination or receipt of 50 ets, ; Single 


For sale by all droggists. 


N. ¥.; 157 W. 23d St. 


© wonder she deems that every 


Entry on receipt 0: 30 cts. 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., 
Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 


In respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and general 
adaptability to school use, are unquestionably the best school readers now published. 
he immediate and phenominal popularity and success of these books fully justify the expenditure of time 


and money that have te2n lavished upon them. 


pant _ already beea adopted r 
a NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK ALBANY, N. 
BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥., 
PHILADELPHIA, NEWBURGH, N. ¥., 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SPRINGFIELD, MASB., 
JERSEY CITY, WORCESTER. MASS., 


NEWARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 


And in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the United States. 
THE GOVERNMENT STANDARBD.,—TxE FRANKLIN READERS 

ent of the United States for exclusive use in the schools of that 

arnable specimen copies of any of the above-named books will be sent free by mail to any school-officer 


or teacher who desires to examine them with a view to their . 
*,* [liustrated descriptive 


for and and are now in use as text-books in reading & ee public schools of 
A 


catalogue, with specimen pages, introduction, prices, etc., mailed free on application. 
TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILE & CO. Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Specimen copy of Stone’s History 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Single Entry. 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
of New England, and extensively throughout the country. 


Stone’s History of England. 


With colored maps showing the successive stages of English History from the earliest period. 
in an interesting style, and cannot fail to impress the most important facts on the mind of the pupil. 

Though a new book, itjhas!been adopted in a large number of leading High Schools, Several important 
towns have the book in the last year of the Grammar School course. 


It is written 


mailed for examination on receipt of 50 cts. 


SALEM, MASS., 
LAWRENCE, MAS 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASB., 
GLOUCESTER, MASS, 
NASHUA, N. H., 
CONCORD, N 
MANCHESTER, N. 


TO THE TEACHERS OF NEW ENGLAND!!! 


Asytum Srarion, Mass., Jury 22, 1885. 


Messrs. A. J. Jonnson & Co., 11 Great Jones St., N. Y.: 
Gentlemen : —In the issue of “ Johnson’s New General Cyclopedia and Copper- 


Plate Hand Atlas of the World” we have, at length, the book of reference which 


KINDERCARTNER’S TRAINED, 


rtunities afforded. Send for circular to F Porte Kindergarten Training School. adapted to the wants of tho 


Rare 
531 h ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School for 4 
and giris begins September 16. Address NATHAN’L T. 


This school offers superior advantages to ladies who 
desire to become Kindergartners Send for circulars to 


Mags. EoDORA HAILMan, 
La Porte, Ind, 


ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
thampton, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Seapenes Boys for the vari us Coll and er 
Schools of Science. Term will begin Classical, Literary, and Scientific. V 


ber 34. For © address tal Music. Dra 
5291 J. H. SAWYER, A.M. Acting Principal, Pall torm opens 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Preparatory and Coll 
and Instra- 
and Painting. Sixteen teach- 
Sept. 9,1885. Ex- 


Address 
JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, Boston. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE; 
GRADUATING COURBE; 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 
For circulars apply to Mrs. 8. H, Haves, 


Send for Circulars and Price-list 
Eéwoational Portraits, to this Office, 


nes. Principals 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


MO. A, Building, Cor. Boylston and Berkeley Sts., 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Twelve Booms and Teachers, Gymnasium, Library 
and Beading : 
TO REOPEN SEPTEMBER 21. 
Fits for College, Institute of Techn 
Can be seen daily from 9 to 12. 
Circulars sent on applicatioa. 


Address 


E. B. Farrouixp, or 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


has long been needed, namely, a cyclopedia of scientific and general information, 


se who have not the means to purchase nor the time to 


use a work of the magnitude of “ Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia.” By a judicious 
system of condensation, it has been rendered very comprehensive in respect to the 
topics treated, while kept within moderate bulk and price. This book of reference 
seems to me better adapted than any other within my knowledge, to supply the popu- 
lar demand for a general book of reference, not only for family use but for the use of 
courses, |Common schools where the larger cyclopmedias cannot be afforded. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Joun D. PHILBRICK, 
Ex-Supt. of Schools, in Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTY. 


A. J. Jounson, & Co., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


,and Bast 


PAYNE'S Science and Art of Education has 
been adopted for use in Ohio Reading Circles. 
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The Clara Conway Institute is located at 259 Poplar street, Mem- 
his, Tenn. It is ** non-sectarian in character, thorough in work, 

P 4 modern in method.”’ It will begin its ninth year Oct. 5, 1885. 

its command ‘‘a commodious, convenient, well-venti-' 


atl 
— ishool-building.”? It will accommodate four hundred chil- 


eer skill as specialists. The school is a credit to the city and 


The board of education, owing to the fact that the houses used were 
insufficient for the purpose of teaching, have suspended the colored 
schools for the ensuing year, and will devote all funds allowed 
therefor to the erection of a building, the foundation of which has 
been laid. Asthe object is a very worthy one, and as the colored 

ople in this section are very much in need of aid, we commend 
Sas cause, with much confidence, to the benevolent people of the 
North. A little money will do great good in this part of the South, ' 
and we should not forget to lend a helping hand to those in need. 
state, for which it is specially designed. 


‘TEXAS.—We are pleased to observe that Prof. Alex Hogg has, 
for the fourth time, been elected superintendent of the schools of 
Fort Worth. The Fort Worth Gazette adds that ‘‘the public 
schools of Fort Worth are second to none in the state, and their 
excellence is due to the patient, intelligent, and devoted atten- 


at 
oe He has fairly won the honor 


tion given them by Professor Hogg. 
Fort Worth so freely accords.”’ 


Wisconstn.—The faeulty of the new normal school in Milwau- 
kee will inelude, in addition to President Mapel, Alexander Bevan, 
A.M., of Providence, R. I., mathematics and science; Miss 8. 
Helen Romaine, of Lockport, N. Y., English language and litera- 
ture; Miss Eleanor Worthington, of Chicago, meth Negotia- 
tions to secure atraining teacher and an instructor in political econ- 
omy, civil government, and history are in progress.——The register 
of the state normal school at River Falls, of which Prof. William 
D. Parker is principal, shows a total enrollment for the year of 384, 
of which 14 are in the normal grade. This school is doing most 


excellent work under its able management. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For THE Boys.—The way in which a boy uses his leisure often 
determines what sort of a man he will be. The Wide Awake gives 


It has a faculty of sixteen teachers of varied culture and the following incident in proof of the statement : 


Two boys stood at the same table in a large factory in Philadel- 
phia, working at the same trade. Having an hour for their noon- 
ing every day, each undertook to use it in accomplishing a definite 
purpose ; each persevered for about the same number of months, 
and each won success at last. One of these two mechanics used his 
daily leisure hour in workiug out the invention of a machine for 
sawing a block of wood into almost any desired shape. 
invention was complete, he sold the patent for a fortune, changed 


, his workman’s apron for a broadcloth suit, and moved out of a ten- 


ement house into a brown-stonem ansion. The other one,— what 
did he do? Well, he spent an hour each day during most of a 
year in the very difficult undertaking of pine Pee a little dog to 
stand on his hind feet and dance a jig while he played the tune. 
At last accounts he was working ten hours a day at the same trade 
and at his old wages, and finding fault with the fate that made his 
fellow-workman rich while leaving him poor. Leisure minutes may 
bring golden grain to mind as well as purse, if one harvests wheat 
instead of chaff. 


THE PHYSICIAN THe Scuoo.i.—* The Schools have 


vs. 


‘ruined my child.’’ So say many thoughtless parents, led by equally 
thoughtless medical men. 
**My daughter is completely paralyzed,”’ said he; ‘‘she cannot. 


So said a sorrowing father recently. 


speak plainly; she cannot raise her hand, and I blame the school 
for it. So does the doctor.” 
excused from home work for about two years, that she was 14 years 


of age and yet only in the junior third book, | knew that her school | and erect better. 
work could not possibly have injured any healthy child of her} ticable, to argue in this fashion is mere waste of time. 
Enquiry showed clearly that she was born with a nervous | though any system of ventilation may be that is likely to be adopted 


years. 


When his | 


| man, instead of prescribing open-air exercise and proper food, al- 


lowed the child to be sent to school, raised no objections when the 

iano was bought and the poor girl set ‘to practice;’’ looked 
inlets on, and drew his fees as family physician, while the weak 
system became gradually enfeebled, and when it finally gave way 
owing to his neglect or ignorance, he, with questionable honesty, 
tried to blame the school. There are children who should not be 
allowed to go to school. She was undoubtedly one of them. It 
was a great wrong to allow her to go, and the family physician was 
responsible for the wrong. He was also guilty of deception and 
injustice when he tried to shoulder his own responsibility on the 
school.— Exchange. 


Bap AIR IN THE ScHooLs.—Dr, Enderman, chemist to the 
board of health, says that he finds the air in the public schools at 
resent as bad as it was when examined by him in 1872 and 1873. 
le finds no adequate means of ventilation in any of the schools. 
The best appliances exist in the school in West Fifty-eighth street, 
but are not often used, because in doing so the cbildren are exposed 
to draughts. 

Just now the attention of the people is being called to the impor- 
tance of fresh air more than ever before. Individuals have learned 
that unless the air in their rooms is constantly renewed they breathe 
poison and invite slow death. Perhaps the death is very slow, inas- 
much as for generations people have been, more or less, inattentive 
to this great subject of the art of breathing. 


Knowing that she had been entirdély | 


Ventilation is not yet thoroughly understood. No one has yet 
devised the means of thoroughly ventilating every edifice, small and 
great, without sending continuous draughts of air over the occupants 
and thus exposing them to colds, influenza, rheumatism, and so 
forth. Our school-houses appear to be in almost as bad a condition 
in this respect as our tenement-houses, and the thought has been 
suggested that the only means to oust the evil is to tear them down 
But since no remedy is needed that is not prac- 
Imperfect 


system prone to disease, that she had been subject to St. Vitus’ | at our public schools, there is no doubt that the one used at present 


dance, that in fact she should never have been sent to a public 
school at all. Notwithstanding these facts, the intelligent medical 


can be improved, and a sufficient appropriation should be set apart 
for that purpose.— 'V. Y. Paper. 


FOR THE 


Study of English. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A COMPLETE RHETORIC. 


By A. H. WELSH, 
Asst. Prof. of History and English, Ohio State Univ, 
12mo, cloth. Retail, $1.50. 
ia Send for descriptive circular. 


OTHER WORKS BY PROF. WELSH. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE AND LANGUAGE. 
University Ed., in one vol., Unabridged, Retail, $3; 
Library Ed , 2 vols., crown octavo, cloth, retail, $4 
Fifth Edition now ready. No other work on En 
glish Literature from the American Press has re 
ceived such unqualified and almost universal praise. 
It has been introduced in Yale College, Hamilton 
College, Madison University, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, andin many other Colleges, Academies, High 
Schools, etc, 


ESSENTIALSOF ENGLISH. Retail, $1.50 

“The best thing published for higher classes in English 
Grammar. For the private student it is worth its 
weight in gold.”—R. MOMILLAN, Supt. of Schools, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


CHITTENDEN’S ELEMENTS OF EN- 
GLISH COMPOSITION. Tenth Edition. 
Retail, 90 cts, 

‘'It is the only form of instruction in composition that 

has yielded anything like substantial results. In- 
creasing facility of expression and ability to crit- 
icise justly are both very perceptible from the begin- 
ning to the end of the study. I deem it a model work 
of its kind "—W. 8. PERRY, Supt. of Schools, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


(From a MS. Copy in vellum, of “ Canterbury Tales,” adorned with Mar- 
ginal Paintings, in possession of the Marquis of Stafford.) 


MASTERPIECES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By HOMER B. SPRAGUE AM, Ph.D, 


President of Mills College, California; late Head Muster of Girls’ High School, Boston, 


This work contains, entire, THE 
| CLERK’s TALE, by Chaucer; SPEN- 
EPITHALAMIUM; several of 
BAocon’s Essays; Shakespeare's MAO- 
BETH ; Milton’s AEROPAGITIOA, 
MASQUE OF Comus, and HyMN ON 
THE NATIVITY; and Bunyan’s 


GRIM's PROGRESS. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. men and teachers 


educational works, 


MAERTZ’S NEW METHODS FOR THE 


ous explanatory notes, studies in lan- 
guage, rhetoric, and literature, a sketch 
of each author’s life and works, etc., 
make up a volume of 445 pages. 

Teachers wanting a copy for exam- 
iaation may obtain it by mail for 
$1.50, the intreduction price. The 
book may be returned if not satisfac. 
tory, and the money will be refunded. 
The cost of sample will be credited on 
bill for introductory supply. 

Any of the parts may be had sepa- 
rately for class use. The MAsQueE 
or Comus is now ready. 


8s. B. WEINCHELL & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


METROPOLITAN BLOCK, 
Chicago, 


Send for circular of testimonials 
from the most prominent literary 


also, our catalogue of other valuable 


WANTED. 

A middle aged, well educated lady wishes a tion. 
Teaches German and French Laaguages and Piano, 
20 years experience, ddress 

me bh TEACHER, care Savage & Farnum, 


Detroit, Mich. 
HOME WANTED, 


Within 30 miles of Boston, for a bright, intelligent, 
affectionate, American girl of 14; not without faulte ; 


parents living ; references required. Address 
683 a BOX 140, Milton, Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A male teacher, graduate (A. B.) from the Boston 
University, who has had ex ence in teaching, desires 
a situation in a High School. Languages preferred. 

Address ‘*0.,”" New England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawiey St , Boston. 633 b 


PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND 
ART OF TEACHING has been 
adopted for use in the Ohio Read- 
ing Circles. 


DIRECTORY. 
Ay 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 

S{TY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 

courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STRENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance » May 31, Jane 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


These with copl. 


in the country; 


STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Fourth Ed. 12mo. flexivle, interleaved, $1 


8. OC. Griaes & Co. also publish 
Bacon’s Mannal of Gesture, . . 
Raymond’s Orator’s Mannal, 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 


Lectures on Science ‘and Art of Education. 


INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, 


cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, y 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Geological Excursions, 1.50 estab 
rose’s Eclectic Short-Hand, « 2.00 B YNE 488. STATE NORMAL ART 
y JOSEPH PAYNE, t of art education and 
Mental Philesophy, « 41.50 Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. of 
elsh’s Essentials of Geometry, - 1,50 WITH AN INTRODUOTION BY é For circular and further particulars apply at the 
Jones’s First Lessous in Latin, . 1.95 The Rev. R. BH. QUICK, M.A., f College, Cambridge, 001, 1679 Washington St. House), ° 
‘“« Latin Prose Composition, 1.00 Author of “ Essays on Educational Reformers.” 381 G. H. BARTLETT, 
Sawyer’s P s Notice what two eminent educators say of this book: TS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Ser Bre: ractical German Grammer, 1.00; advise every teacher to buy and study Payne's | f45S4CHUSETES 
cke's German without Grammar ‘These lectures are among the best writings on the) pectures; no teacher can afford to be without the = 
er Dictionary, Part I., 75 cts,; Part 1.25. | subject in the English language." DoNToN, Prin: pook.”—Col. F. W. Principal of the Cook E. H. Russe, Principal. 
Sold by Baker & Taylor, 9 Bond St., New York; | of the Normal Schoo!, Boston, Mass. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
H. Whiting, 168 Devonshire St., Boston ; J. B. Price, ia cleth, 75 cts.; in paper covers, Mass. 
en 
me Co., Philadelphia. IK. h on Wednesday, . 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
+* Descriptive circulars of these and our other text- in dress Miss ELLEN HYDB, 
uction. Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid By JOHN . catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 


0D receipt of price by 


G, GRIGGS & 60., Publishers, 


87 & 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 800 pp., 12mo, $1.00, 

“wen, N. E. PUBLISEING CO., 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, M ass, 


acter, with 


Studies. 


A HANDBOOK OF PRINCIPLES AND W 
This book isa “* Normal School in covers,” 
condensed 


The following practical topics are discussed in 
its Aims and Orenaiaation The School-room and its Appliances; 
amining; Preparatory Training; 
metic as a Science; 


AMERICAN 
if they ‘order the books from the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawley S 


and specific directions and models for beginners. Price, $1.50. 


Lectures on Teaching. 


By J G FITCH, M.A. 


The Study of Language; The English Lan 
d the Learning ot Facts; History; 


Geogra: ‘atural Sci 
12mo, Oloth. Price, $1.00. 


cance; 


d, on receipt of prices. 
wit granted a 


KING MODELS FOR COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
a contalns Methods of Teaching of the most approved char- 


: The Teacher and his Assistants; The School; 
oe Discipline; Learning and Remembering: Ex. 
thmetic as an 
The Correlation of 


All subscribers to the JOURNAL 
liberal discount from the prices 


treet, Boston, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, 
Ladies 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WRSTFIBLD, MASS. 
§ For Both Bexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. B00TT. 183 
STATE ‘AL SCHOOL, 
VIDENOE 
be course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for classes of students. Address, 
tor Circular or information, T. J. Morean, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
Providence. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
f R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Rioz, & SMITH, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Price. 
Nimrod in the North. ° Schwatka Cassell & Co, N ¥ $2 
At Love's Extremes. é Thompson 1 00 
A Diary of Two Parliaments. . Lucy és 4 00 
Womanhood. Sermons to Young Women. . Worcester John A Black, Phila 50 
Corea; Within and Without. . Griffis “ 115 
A Prince of Darkness. Warden D Appleton & Co N 25 
Hector’s Inheritance. Alger, Jr. Porter & Coates, Phila 1 2 
The Riverside Parallel Bible, 4 ? Lansing Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 6 00 
The House of a Merchant Prince. Bishop “ “ 50 
An Ambitious Woman. Fawcett “ sed 50 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. Phel 6s 50 
New Testament and Hitehoock Fords, Howard & Halbert, N 1 00 
Tent V., Chautaugua. . ° ° ° Bisbee D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Words of Our Hero; U. 8. Grant. . Chaplin 50 
Success or Hints for Living. Kingsbury “ 12% 
Sarah and lina Grimke. ° ° . Birney Lee & She , Boston 1 26 
Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. ° Bolton T Y¥ Crowell & Co, NY 1 50 
Carlyie’s Works. Vol.l. . John B Alden, N Y 1 00 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. ° . ° ° Howells Ticknor & Co, 1 50 
Aulnay. ° Howard bed “6 1 50 
Text Book of Physiology. ° ° ° ° Foster Lee Bros & Co. Phila 3 26 

Hygiene. Lectures. ° Ginn & Company, Boston 1 
Modern Moulding and Pattern Making. ° e Mullin D Van Nostrand, N Y 2 50 
Marmion. e Edited by Rolfe Ticknor & Co, Boston 75 
A Day in Ancient Rome. Illus. . ° Shamway Chautauqua Press, N Y 50 
After All. ° e Spencer 8 O Griggs & Co, Chicago 50 
Lewis Arundel. F. 8.1L, No. 48. .  Saediey Harper & Bros, N ¥ 25 
A Coquete’s Conquest. No. 485, . “ 20 
How to Draw and Paint. Excelsior Pub House, N 50 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE call the special attention of our readers 
to the new announcemenl of the Berkeley 
School. Thisexcellent school reopens Septem- 
ber 21, in the beautiful rooms in the buildings 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, on 
the corner of Boylston and Berkeley Streets, 
Boston. The growth of the school the first 
year to 150 pupils, ;equiring 12 rooms, and the 
high standing won for it, by its students 
entering the Institute of Technology, place it 
in the front rank of schools of its class in 
America. It gives daily gymnastic training, 
and its educational and sanitary advantages are 
excellent. Mr. James B. Taylor is the senior 
principal ; Edwin DeMerritte and Mr. Walter 
Hagar are associate principals, —all teachers 
of large and successful experience. To those 


seeking a first-class school for their children, 
we commend this school t6 their attention. 


WE invite the special attention to the strik- 
ing advertisement of S. R. Winchell & Co., 
Chicago, in this issue of Taz JouRNAL. 
Sprague’s Masterpieces in English Literature, 
by Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D,, late head master 
of the Girl’s High School, Boston, is a book of 
rare excellence. It contains selections entire 
from Chaucer, Spencer, Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Banyan, with copious notes. This 
book has been pronounced by leading teachers 
of English Literature to be without a rival. 
Winchell & Co, also publish the following ex- 
cellent books for educational uses : 


1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. By A.C. Mason. This 
isa book for every teacher, valuable to the superin- 
tendent, the —* teacher and country teachers. $1. 

Lessons on Color for Primary Schools. By Lucretia 
Crocker, One of the ——— of the public schools, 
Boston, Mass. Contain numerous illustrations, and 
designs for forming comb ons of colors, with notes, 
explanations and suggestions. 30 cents. 

A Rhyme of the District School. By Normon Cro- 
lan Perkins, Esq. Read at the annual meeting of the 
“ Sons of Vermont,” in Chicage. It must be seen to be 


15 cents. 
rube’s Method of Teaching Arithmetic 


wi 

rinci- 

pal of School, New Haven, Conn. be 

used in any series of Geographies 
30 cente. 

Graded Exercises. By W. H. Richardson 

Three Grades. Three books; f eight each. 

Bound in stout manilla covers. ery practical. No 


the correct use of words in talking with each other. 
centa, 

Rales and Hints on the Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing. By Duane’ - Prepared for the teachers of 
Prides ‘for populari 

ys. ty of this little 
book of selections, suitable for the little tots of the pri- 
mary grades to recite, has encouraged the pablishers to 
greatly enlarge and improve the original work, and in 
the present volume may be found the very best and 
richest collectior of little pieces for small children that 
has ever been offered to primary teachers in city or 
country schools, 25 cents 

School Songs. By H. W. Fairbank. Primary No, 1 
—Pretty Meiodies. Intermediate No. 1—Two Part 
Songs. Grammar School No. 1—Three Part Songs. 
~~ Schoo! No. 1—Three and Four Part Songs. 

‘he Tonic Sol-ia Music Course. By Daniel Batchel- 
lor and Thomas Charmbury Consists of four books, 
in the Sol-fa notation, and supplements in the staff, 
carefully graded, a Teacher's ual,and Modulators 
for class use. Price of each book, 15 cts. 


Wokcester, March 4, 1885. 
CrysTaL BLack Boarps, —I have thor- 
oughly tested the Patent Crystal Blackboard, 
and am ready to advise its use in all cases 
where the most uniform and durable surface is 
desired. It is, without doubt, the best.” 
A. J. KimBa.t, Prof. of Physics, 
Worcester Free Institute. 
Address all orders to J. L. Hammett, Man- 


ufacturer, 24 Cornhill, Boston. eow 


Tue History of England by Supt. Stone of 
Springfield, recently published, has become one 
of the most popular text-books on the subject. 
Its special feature is the attention paid to 
matters relating to social life and progress. 


— Education is like a crown of gold, uniting 
honor with real worth.— Anon. 

—Ely’s Cream Balm was recommended to 
me by my druggists asa preventive for Hay 
Fever. Have been using it as directed since 
the 9th of August, and have found it a specific 
for that most dreadful and loathsome disease. 
, For ten years or more [had been a great suf- 

ferer each year, from August 9th till frost, and 
have tried many alleged remedies for its cure, 
but Ely’s Cream Balm is the only preventive I 
have everfound Hay Fever sufferers ought 
to know of its efficacy, F. B. AINSwORTH, 
Of F. B. Ainsworth & Co., Publishers, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


— Deacon: ‘‘ Boys! boys! you should not 
play marbles today; Sunday is a day of rest, 
you know.”’ Spokesman: “ Yer, sir, we knows 
it, but we aint tired, sir.’’ 


— Would You Believe It. — Nature’s great 
remedy, Kidney-Wort, has cured many obstin- 
ate casesof piles. The most distressing malady 
generally arises from constipation and a bad 
condition of the bowels. Kidney-Wort acts at 
the same time as a cathartic and a healing 
tonic, removes the cause, cures the disease, 
and promotes a healthy state of the affected or- 
gans. James F. Moyer, carriage man’fr of 
Myerstown. Pa,, testifies to the great healing 
powers of Kidney-Wort, having been cured by 
it of a very bad case of piles, which for years 
had refused to yield to any other remedy. 


— Acity child taken for the first time into 
the country cried out repeatedly, ‘‘ What lots 
of graveyards!’’ He meant flelds. 

—Do you wish a beautiful complexion ? 
Then use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, It cleanses and 
purifies the blood,and thereby removes blotches 
and pimples from the skin, making it smooth 
and clear, and giving it a bright and healthy 
appearance. 


— Ordinary astronomy teaches us the theory 


ed./of spots on the san, but Boston astronomy 


teaches the theory of specs on the daughter. 


— God won’t keep a young lady pious who 
bas her waist encircled seven times a week by 


*| the arms of a spider-legged dude.—Sam Jone 
.| the Evangelist. 


— ‘*There’s miiiions in it,”’ in the immense 
stock of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens that are annu- 
ally sent out from their works in Camden, N. 
J., to all parts of the country. Order through 
the stationers, 


—I say, stand with anybody that stands 
right. Stand with him while he is right, and 
part with him when he goes wrong.— Abraham 
Lincoln, 


t@~ A Happy Thought. Diamond Dyes 
are so perfect and so beautiful that it is a pleas- 
ure to use them. Equally good for dark or 
light colors. 10c. at druggists. Wells, Richard- 
son & Co, Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2c. stamp. 


ADVicE TO MorTHeRs. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 


It isv pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 


known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle, 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 

Address ENG. PUBLISHING 00., 


B80 16 Hawiey 8t., Boston. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 


Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 


Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell's Combination Blanks, 


Economic Class Record. 
Send for specimen pages and circulars. 
DANIEL VAN WINKLE. 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


SADLER’S 


Hand-Book 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, ; 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded. 
Addresses the Understanding, 
Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 


Contains no tantalizing rules or definitions, no theoretical abstractions, to om and forget , 
but, instead, delights both teacher and pupil by strictly confining itself to its province of 
teacning practical arithmetic in a practical way. It first shows, by original and ingenious 
sets of inductive questions, how problems should be worked ; and then presents examples in 
sufficient number to afford the most —— practice for every grade of pupil, from the inter- 
mediate to the highest. It isto advanced instruction in arithmetic what W ARREN COL- 
BURN’S FIRST LESSONS is to primary instruction. Progressive teachers, it will be cer- 
tain to please you. Try it. You run norisk, 

Price: Complete, $1; Part I (to Percentage), 45 cts.; Part Il, 70 cts. ; with the vilege 
of returning the book within 30 daysand having your money refunded if you are not pleased. 

AS A TEACHER’S DESK COPY FROM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
CLASS WORK, THE HAND-BOOK HAS NO EQUAL, 


If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 


SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It contains every principle of arithmetic, custom of business, |tem of information, and 
form of solution which you will be likely to need. Favorably criticised by the leading 
educational journals. Kead what they say: 

One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we have seen.—N. C. Teacher 

Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Normal and Scientific Teacher. \ 

The most helpful book yet issued from which to draw problems.—School Education. 

An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester un words.—School Supplement. 

A type of the text-book of the future.— Penna. Ed. Journal. 

Compiled by thorough and experienced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the class-room.— 


Normal Monthly. 
The most approved methods of performing numerical computations.— High School Review. 
Gives many new principles and methods of solution,— National Educator. 
Peculiarly adapted for use in normal schools, high schools and academies— Home and School Visitor. 
Teachers will find it a most excellent book of reference.—School Educator. 
Highly commended to teachers who wish to elevate their profession above the dull routine and mechani- 
cal processes of the old school.—School Journal. 
"laces within reach of the pupil in clear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 
practice in active life.— Boston Journal of Education. 
In the full sense of the word, a complete and practical arithmetic, and full to the brim of examples from 
practical life.—American Journal of Education. : 
Its excellent definitions, clear solutions, and full explanations make it of great value to teachers who 
wish to improve themselves in this branch.—/Penna. J'eacher. 
Price: Complete, $1.50; Part I (to Percentage), 85 cts.; Part II, $1; with a guaran- 
tee to refund the money on return of the book, if unsatisfactory, within 30 da 
AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, OUR INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC Is UNSURPASSED, 
F CENTS—A VOLUME CONTAINING 


mailed to any address post paid for l0c, 
Principals of Commercial Colleges and Business Institutes who Whi: te a change of 


la 
arithmetics, should examine a copy of J Intro- 
duced in more Business Colleges than SADLER § COUNTING- OUSE 4 ETC, an ‘d 
other arithmetic; and highly endorsed wherever used. Send for circular containing testi- 
monials. Price: Complete $2; Part I (to Percentage), 7§ cts.; Part Il, $1.50. 


ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 


43> Wesend nocomplimentary copies of any of our publications; but guarantee satisfac- 
tion, or -efund the money on return of the book within 30 days. “@8 

All of our arithmetics are published with or without answers, 

Liberal inducements for exchange or first introduction. 

Address all orders and correspondence to 


W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 


BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
6 & 8N. CHARLES ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pencil 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 
DRBAUGHTSMEN, and GENEBAL OFFICE USE. 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in eperation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and abselutely positive 
in accomplishing ite work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 
Economical of time 

labor, and pencils. 
PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 

The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., 80 
cannot be sent by mail. on which the fall 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by &x- 
ape prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 

the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C.0.D. th should in all cases be 
sent by P.O. Onder, draft, with the 


ke Satisfaction guaranteed ; i ther words, 
be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after at owr expense, and the money will 


[We refer by permission to the publisher of Tax JouRNAL oF EDUCATION.) 
Address GEORGE FROST & CO. 
Wa Send for circulars. 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
STATE AGENTS WANTRD. 


Every Schoolroom shonld be adorned with Educational Portraits. 
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7 Father is Getting Well. 


‘ hter says 80: 
better father is since he used Hop Bit- 


ter® ” 
tting well after his long suffering from a 
declared incurable.” 
«And we are that he used your Bitters.” — 
4 Lapy of Utica, N. ¥. 


I write This as a 


Token of the great appreciation I have of your 


Hop, © Bitters, I was afflicted 


With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 
Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 


me any 
Good 


1! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
I was. I hope 

“ You may have abandant success ”’ 

“In this great and”’ 

Valuable medicine : 

Anyone! * * wishing to know more about 

re? 
man learn by addressing me, E. M. Williams, 
1103 16th street, Wash., D. C. 


I consider 


——Your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 


tion, kidney 
= Complaint. 

“ and nervous debility. Ihave just’’ 

Returned 

‘From the South in a fruitless search for 
health, and find that your bitters are doing me 
more 

Good! Than anything else,- 

A month ago I was extremely 

‘*Emaciated ! ! !” 

“ And scarcely able to walk. Now I am 

Gaining strength ! and Flesh!”’ 

And hardly a day passes but what I am com- 
plimented on my improved appearance, and it 


is all due to Hop 
Bitters ! J. Wickliffe Johnson, 
— Wilmington, Del. 


For In 


None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
othe white fabel. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
infla mm atien, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
= 
other preparations, 
HAY =-FE ER particle {s applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. Price 50s, by mail 
orat druggists Send for circular. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIONEY DISEASES 
AND 


N 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 

aeuma: , Ne ere 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
(2 SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and 


functions, thereby 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


forms of these terrible diseases 
uickly relieved, and in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
CE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
WELLS, Ri can be Ay by mail. 


& Co., Burlington, 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 


WANTED, 


lished Lady Vocalist in a 

mately the ese: Salary, $1000 or more 
Tepartment will pa: 

Pply at once to HIRAM O 


N.E. 
teachers to this college, at $1000 salary each. 


An 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite special attention to the announce- 
ment of Potter, Ainsworth & Co, 107 Cham- 
bers St,, N. Y. City, in this number of Tux 
JOURNAL. This house publish some of the best 
elementary books and appliances for schools in 
this country, among which are Number Tab- 
lets for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic, 
price per Tablet 7 cepts; Standard Composition 
Book, illuminated cover pages, price per dczen 
36 cents; Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Book No. 
2, price per dozen 96 cents; Howard’s Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic, half bound, oral and written 
for primary and intermediate grades, price per 
copy 24 cents ; Howard’s Complete Arithme 
tic, 193 pp , full cloth bound. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hilf’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
BDean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


WE are constantly receiving inquiries from 
teachers of public and private schools about 
problems in Arithmetle for elementary work 
of a practical character, and as the term ap- 
proaches for the commencement of a new 
year, We take pleasure in informing the 
readers of THz JOURNAL that ‘‘Sadler’s New 
Handbook of Arithmetic,’’ having more than 
5000 problems, carefully selected, supplies the 
great want to which reference is made. We 
have made a second examination of this work, 
and commend the publication to teachers with 
confidence that they will find in this book what 
they seek. For a complete statement of the 
merits of Mr, Sadler’s Arithmetics, see the 
advertisement on page 150, Mr. Sadler is one of 
the best known presidents of business colleges, 
and a successful teacher. 


BLACKBOARDS.— J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 


Col. Parker’s Opinion.—“ In my experience, 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 
to make a blackboard.”’ F, W. PARKER 


A. J. Jonnson & Co.,11 Great Jones St., 
New York City, take this opportunity of in- 
forming the readers of THz JouRNAL that 
they are prepared to give estimates for the 
manufacture of school snd text-books of all 
kinds at the lowest prices consistent with first- 
class workmanship. Their reputation as pub- 
lishers and owners of “ Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia,’”’ ‘‘ Johnson’s Family Atlas of the 
World” (used in thousands of schools), 
**Johnson’s Natural History,” etc., etc., will 
prove a sufficient guarantee that all work en- 
trusted to their care will be done in the most 
satisfactory manner. Correspondence solicited 
with teachers and authors. Deal directly with 
them, and save from 25 to 40 percent. Send 
all MSS. by express, prepaid, and state size of 
type and page you wish. 

IMPORTANT. —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Unien Hotel, opposite said depot. 
Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and eave $3.00 Carriage Hire. 
600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Café, Lunch 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other — 
first class hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage deliv 

to and from Grand Central Depot, free, 


Tue text-books In Book-keeping by Prof. 


tution have attained a remarkable success, 
being now used in nearly six hundred cities 
apd towns in New Eagland, among which are 
the most important cities, 


WANTED. 
An experienced male principal teacher wishes charge 
of a District School ; or as a teacher in an Institation ; 
thorough disciplinarian ; good references. Small 
salary Address WILLIAM VAUGHN, 
533 a Kent Court, Somerville, Mass 


WANTED, 
enced lady teacher of English Brauches, 


Aa noun Normal Methods, who can also teac 
French, and is a member of the pg ~ charch, in a 
in ¥. State. Salary, 
$300 ome, once 

Hikam ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

16 Hawley St., Boston, 3 


of THs JOURNAL for the 


es 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
Volumes year 878, 


Meservey of the New Hampton Literary Insti-| ,,; 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


Rranches : 

N. Y. City 158 E. 55th St : Mr. J. A. Greene, Maanger. 

Allentown, Penn.: Dr. A. R. Horne, Manager. 

Nashville, Tenn.; Prof. J.C, Shirley, Manager. 

Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 

We now have 5300 VACANCIES. and will recom- 
mend any good t~acher to a position in any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application, We are establishing 
new branches, and our facilities are rapidly increasing. 

Registration fee, $200. Two Dollars will cover Regis- 
tration in all five of our Agencies. 

We need teachers, and would like your application on 
our files. In sending application please state expert- 
ence, positions wanted, branches taught, reference, age, 
et>., and send coples of testimonials, Now is the time 
toapply. Ten dollars wili be paid to any teacher who 
first informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Application- Form and Circulars. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY; 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 


Aids teachers to secure desirable positions in the South 
on West. Enclose stamp for teachers’ application 
‘orm. 


N. E, Bureau of Education, 


THE DODGE OF FREE REGISTRATION. 


Mach interest is just now manifested in the 


AMERI 
EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Transacted in every State and Territory. 
“Tt affords apo giensune to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering satis- 
aon in her oupeetnes. We consider the Bureau 
NSOLENTIOUS and RELIAB(#® in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 
Dr. NATHAN C, SOHAEFFER, 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
LANDIS, Manager, 
520 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi ‘Assistants, Tutors, and 
esses for SS Sens of instruction; recommends 


i of Teachers’ Agencies. Teachers are anxious 
to know the ‘*‘ bottom facta,” where there is so much 
pretention of special favor shown those seeking employ- 
ment or preferment. What these “ facts” are will be 
seen by comparing Bureau O, with Bureau A., and 
giving an example. If ‘‘ free registration’ means any- 
thing buta “ dodge” to deceive the applicant, (or se 
cure a subscription to a newspaper), it must result in a 
pecuniary advantage to him Is this the fact? For 
example, Bureau O. charges each member $2 00 for two 
years’ membership, and four per cent. on one year’s 
8a . Bureau A. charges no registration fee, (but 
20 cts. for postage; dont know how often repeated,) 
and fve per cent. on a year’s salary, and for less than a 
year, seven per cent. 

Now, Bureau O. has procured a ition for one of 
its members at $2500 salary, and at the end of one year 
has promoted him to another position at $3000 ° 
The bills foot up as follows: 


Membership,........... 2.00 
Commission on $5,500, 00 


$222 00 
Now suppose Bureau A. has been so fortunate as to 
secure the same advantage to one of its members. 
Here is the bill. 


Postage at least, .........-.---. - .20 
6 per cent. per annum on $5.500, ..... 276 00 

$275.20 


Here is $53.20 DEAD Loss to the member, in Bureau 
A.’s pocket ! “ Figares don’t lie.”” They show us, in this 
instance, just how Bureau A. lives by providing posi- 
tions, if he lives at all. 

“Good Teachers ter Free.” Are there no poor 
teachers registered at that office? Does Burean A. em- 
ploy a committee of “ civil service reform” to reject 
ali tramps? Who believes it? Tramps pay no bills if 
they can help it. Hence they go for free registration. 

Now is the time to register for Autumn and Winter 
schools, No charge to School Officers. Forms and 


circulars sent FREE 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
631 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Hream Oncort, LL.D.,— 

My Dear Sir :—I have great p peeneare in advising you 
that the Board has appointed Miss E. H. F. of Portland 
{one of your nominees) to the position of special teacb- 
er in Drawing in our schools, at a salary of $1000. I 
have no doubt, from her recommendations, that shé 
will prove a valuable teacher. 

Very truly yours, Joun 8, IRWIN, Supt. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., July 10, 1885. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
1 hour from New York on the Penna. R. R. 

Year begins (exumination for admission) Sept. 16, 1885. 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR BEST (CLASSIC- 
AL ENTRANOE EXAMINATIONS; 
ist, $400 (8100 CASH); 3d, 
$350 ($50 OASH), 

Sixteen Professors; uo Tators, Classical 
course full and thorough. Amecreased facilities 
for the study of French and German, witha 
Laboratory work for 


view to the practical use. 
all students in Chemistry. Well Astronom- 
ical Observatory for students use. 1 Geological 
Cabinet. 
Ample Provision for Electives. Juoior and 
Senior years, in Natural Science, History, etc. 
The DEPARTMENE is the 
New Jersey State College. Constant field-practice in 
Surveying. Full course in Draughting. 
THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE—THOR- 
OUGHNESS IN ALL WORK. 


Best facilities and personal attention for every student, 


For fall information, address Librarian Rutgers 
lege. (532 c eow) 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Shoemaker's Practical Elocution. 
Blocutionists’ Annual, (13 sumbers.) 

Best Things from Best Authors, (4 vols.) 
Mental Science and Culture. By. Dr. 
Normal Methods of Teaching. Brooks. 
Elocutionary Charts. 

Extempore Speech. 


h| Delsarte System of Oratory. 


Gymnastics of the Voice. 
Shoemaker's Dialogues. 

The attention of Teachers, School Officers,and all 
interested in Reading, Elocution, and Geneval Culture, 
is respectfully invited to the merits of our poptesions. 

y 


Liberal terms in quantity or for first supply to schools, 
HAs. C, SHOEMAK 
eow 


dence solicited, 
Corresponden 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 


| 240 (1) 23 Unfon Bauare New Yack. 
WESTERN 


ions, a change o on, or 
should register with us at once. : 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want cemeteng higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, be Grad 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the Ww 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us nore yeee name and qualifications. 

498 tf MMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


WE HAVE CALLS FOR 


A number of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
teachers, The inexperienced or incapable will save 
valuable time by making application to such Bureaus 
as want from to 5000 teachers at once. We shall be 
satisfied if wecan get enough good applicants to fill 
vacancies. We believe that a Teachers’ 
honestly conducted and be successful, and the favors 
which we have received in the past warrant us in saying 
that such frankness and honesty are appreciated by 
both schools and teachers. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ [NSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Treacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


EsTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Edncational Buread. 


1613 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. | POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0. 8, FELL, Sec’y. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2. Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on request. 

Address A. LOVELL & 

16 Astor Place, New YORK, 
N.B. -We have now on our books a large number of 
* calls for teachers ” at good salaries, 521 tf 


The Eastern Educational Brean, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 


ers, Address 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
514tf 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


66 THE DODGE OF FREE REGISTRATION (which 
T would call in all the tramps).” See Mr. Orcutt’s 
recent advertisements. 

School Officers, by the patronage given us, appear 
to understand that Good Teachers are most abundant 
where they are invited freely, and there is no motive 
for receiving any others. Tramps will be most likely 
to be taken where they pay two dollars apiece for reg- 
istration, and their names are needed to swell the lists 
which better teachers will not pey to enter. 

Good Teachers who want to secure positions will 
register in an Agency which lives by providing positions. 
Others who want to be relieved of two dollars, will sup- 
port those who grow rich on toe advance fee * dodge.” 

Good Teachers Registered Free, and se- 
lected for School Officers with care, and solely on the 
ground of their fitness, without charge to employers. 

R. E. AVERY, American School au, 
2 West 14th Street, New York. 


MISS HESSE, 


36 West Twenty-first St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


TRACHERS, LECTURERS, 
U SINGERS, 
GOVERNESSES, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &e., &e. 


PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools, 
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“The Story of 


Tim’s Journey.” 


The above comprises the contents of a new and unique work designed for young puptis ia drawing for elther 


school or home use. Its title is 


THE ORIGINAL-DRAWING BOOK. 


By EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. 


It is designed and especially adapted for use with Kriisi’s Synthetic Drawing Course. as supplementary 
work, thongh it may be used with any series. It provides for original illustrations of objects described in the 


story, saitable spaces being left in the text for the purpose, which are to be 
t ictures,” as the walis of many school-rooms and the margins of text-books 


rawing Book,” the pupll will be able to gratify this propensity with some 


how prone children are to make “ 
will testify. With the “ Original- 
definite p 


filled in by the pupil. All know 


in view, and his work will not only be in the direction of systematic study of drawing, but it 


will be of a kind and in a form that will arouse greater interest, and incite a constant effort to excel. 
A specimen copy will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers on receipt of 12 cents, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete, 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 


yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon aregular 
classical course. New edition now ready. bendoomne 2mo 


volume, 5315 pp., cloth, 1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
a. with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for 75 cen 


ts. 
A, C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


'19th Edition Revised. 


i2th 


ARMSTRONG’S 
Adopted in New York PRIMER 


and Brooklyn 
Public schools. 
Adopted in 
New York 


UNITED 
STATES Normal College. 
Books sent for Exam- HISTORY. 


ination, post-paid, 
16 new pages, with Questions. 


for 35 cents. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN SUHOOL BOOK 0O., 


LOUIS, MO, 
Introd 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO...... 8. 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOUK-KKEPING.. .6 
CUBD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. .50 
@BAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 


WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... 
HOLT7’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. 50 
em” Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 


Frovearn THOUSAND! 
Battles xe American Revolution. 
HISTORICAL AND SM, WITH TO- 


MILITARY CRITICI 
POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
By Hewry B. CARRINGTON, M.A., LL D., Col. U. 8. A. 


712 Svo, cloth, ....,..........Price, $6.00. 
*,* A valuable work of reference for every teacher 
nd student of histo 


‘A. 8. BAHNES & CO., Publishers. 
lll & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


Boston Foreign Bookstore, 


144 Tremont Street, 
Between West St. and Temple Place, 


AGENCY FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


HENRY HOLT, & CO., New Work, 
STEIGER & CO., New York, 
Prefesser SAUVEUR. 
Large stock of Imported and American Editions of 
Books in Foreign Languages. 


Sele Agency for the U.S. ef HACHETTE 
& CO.’s London Publications. 


Catalogues on application. 
632 hb 


CARL SCHOENHOF. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
paper covers. 

Il. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half calf, $60.00. 


For new illustrated ciroular, address 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 


493 7 Park Street, Boston, MASs. 


JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA. 
THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 


THOROUGHLY NEW and ORIGINAL! 

A work especially adapted to the Family, School, and 
Office, Far superior to any work of the kind ever is- 
sued; containiug 1,600 pages ; new and beautiful en- 


gravings ; copper plate maps of each State and the for- 


eign countries ; interest and statistical tables ; colored 
charts, etc. It has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 
Editors, with contributions from eminent scholars 
all parts of the world. The names of the writers are 
appended to their articles, a feature peculiar to our 
works alone. Itis later than any Cyclopedia published. 
Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers are making 
big money in all sections. Secure field and outfit at 
once. By subscription. Complete in two volumes. 
Address A.J. JOHNSON & CO. 
il Great Jones St., New York. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
NOTE.—The first edition is almost gone and the sale 
will doubtless far surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever 
published. Over 300 agencies established. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


CLARK MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 

NEW YORK. 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Leighton’s Histery ef Reme; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra ; 

Keetel's French Course ; 

Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
lish and Higher in English ; 

Matchison’s fhysiclegy and Mygicne 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I, SMITH. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t , Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadeiphia. 


ome orm. Union m ust. wing. 
Dr. Brookes Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
rooks’s metry a 
Brooks’s Pailosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, Abont 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00. 
UNITED STATES ENGLAND 
A REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

** The one-syllable History of the United States has 
been used in my school with great success, and I regard 
it as a most valuable book, — an interesting account of 
our own country simple enough for beginners; the 
History of England seems eq ve adapted to young 
cla ses. Ishall take pleasure in recommending them 
most heartily.”” — M. Louisz ComsTook, 32 and 34 W. 
40th St , New York. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 cow 9 Lafayettile Pace, New Work. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxiey’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, +70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Log:c, 40 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 1.410 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
ducational Catalogue sent free on appl 
15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
St. 
D. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ions. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


A 1ALS. 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATER 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
omen. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary ferme 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. CAdoutes by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu/'s of { Prang’s Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
sa For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. P. STUNE, LL.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, &c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearying him with a 
mass of unimportant facta and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton; Malden, 
Attleboro, and minster, Mass.; Portlaad, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingham State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 

acators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
Correspondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German VUlassics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) 81.00 and $1.35 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (i vois.), 75c. to one 


in The Elementary Sotence Series (30 vols. ‘ 
The Advanced Sctence Series (18 vols.), 1.235 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
God-win’s Oyclo. of B aphy, (new ed. 00 


Brackett’s Poe 
50 


Putnam’s Art 


for Home and Schoo 
and-books. 6 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1. 
Treland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Behute 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Bsthetics,and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.50 
Le Duc’s Learnt to Draw. us, 2.00 
Putram’s Hints Home Reading. -75 

Full list, with s en pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.) PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
@usiness-Standard Copy-8 PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield Bt. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
WAGAR’S Mathematics. 

SOODRICH'S Child's History.) 
80YS8E'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

{PPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave, 
Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


THE AMERICAN MALE CHOIR 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music 
for ale Chorus and Qeartet Choirs, 
Clubs, College and Secieties; con. 
sisting of Quartets, espel Seugs. An. 
thems, Chants, Glees, Senugs, and Patri. 
otic Pieces, 

By J. H. TENNEY. a com who has had great 
success in this style, his music forming an attractive 
feature in many very popular books. 

160 large Octavo »106 pieces. Choirs contain 
Male Quartets will find the book a treasure, and 
social singing circles will find in it Sacred and Secular 
music to their taste. 


Price in Boards $1, or $9, per doz. 
revival o 


WAR SONGS. and otic feeling 


typified by the increase and energy of organizations, 
bas brought this collectien into very great favor, It 
contains Songs for the Camp Fire and the March, 
Memorial Songs, and in fact the choicest of all that 
without bitterness) awaken memories of the great war. 

very famiiy should havea copy. Choruses are for 
Male Voices, and there is an accompaniment for Piano 


Price 50 Cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


number of merry stadents’ songs, with the true college 
vim to them, and including the favorite popular songs 
ot the day, as “ Rosalie,” “My Bonny,” “ Solomon 
Levi,’ Clementine,” etc, 
Price 50 Cents. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 “urray St., New York, 


Paper 80 cts. 


For Circulars and Price.lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS, 
§HARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Hawley 8t., BLAIR’S RUETORIO. 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
. GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., | RLDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 
(New Edition. 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PH PHY. 


School Room Wall Maps 


py 


pure ‘ong M1040 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 


416 15 Bremfield St., Beostor. 


OUR NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


INCLUDES 


TEXT - BOOKS 


For Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Theo- 
legical Seminaries. 


PRACTICAL WORKS 


For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Etc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And Other Miscellaneous Publications. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* The above will be one 
be a sent free by mail to any 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


. Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers 


limear Series of C , which give the lines of 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Anter- 
Latin and 


Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


} me ag The Enterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


416 


Specimen d a free. 
CHAHLES DE SI VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improved Geographical 


and Historical Charts. 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8S. HISTORY. 


Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches. 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents, 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio, 


PRACTICAL LECTURES AND EXPERIMENTS 


With Electricity. 
FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS ! 


' The undersigned is prepared to give lectures and lessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums. Prices 
D. B. H Selah 
Bend for 


GEORGE H. HARTWELL, 11 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


reasonable. Special rates to schools. 


Address 


" References : Thomas A. Edison, th Tician ; 
Howell, Harvard, Mass; E. J. Tourjee, Boston ; and Frank A. Hill, Chelsen, Mase 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


Hon. E. E. Wairr,— 


Crry Hatt, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 


Lessons in Number.” 


In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 


go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 


the best features of the wor 


that it seems to have been made with the nature 


and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


Very respectfully, 


A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR THACHERS: 
examination wthi a view to first introduction, by mail, F 


Copy for 


1 
postpaid, 60 ots. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


Cc, P. STHARNS NW OB. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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